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‘ , y ARSAW and Moscow have given very different 
accounts this week of the progress of their 
war. Both sides agree that the fighting has 
been very heavy, but the Polish claim to have 
cleared the right bank of tue Beresina is in direct 
conflict with the Russian announcements of continued 
advances and fresh captures many miles to the west 
(i.e., right) of that river. In the past, however, the 
military communiqués of the Red Army have been 
notably accurate in their statements of fact, and there 
seems to be no reason to suppose that their character 
has changed in that respect. In any case no sort of 
decision appears to be in sight. Meanwhile there are 
reports from all ovér Russia—few of which, by the way, 
ever appear in the English press—of the extraordinary 
enthusiasm with which all classes of Russians, from 
Archangel to Omsk and Turkestan, are offering their 
services to the Government in the new war. These 
reports come, of course, from ex parte sources, but to 
judge by the attitude of Russians outside Russia they 
are probably true. The struggle against Denikin and 
Koltjak became “ national’’ to a very large extent 
before the end ; the war against the Poles is a national 
war in the full sense of the term. For the first time 
since 1916 Russia is really united—and has General 
Pilsudski to thank for its unity. In these circumstances 
the ultimate result of the struggle cannot be in doubt, 
but it is rash to assume, as some people apparently 
do, that the end will come quickly. It may easily 
be delayed until the autumn. 
* * * 








The report of the Hunter Commission has been 
received with marked dissatisfaction in quarters which 
are in touch with the Indian Nationalist movement. 


It i hela’ t the Commission’s condemnation of 
General Dyer wind Sir Michael O'Dwyer is not nearly 
severe enough, amd it is even suggested that the report 
as a whole is an essay in whitewashing. This view 
may in a sense be justified by the facts, but we do not 
think it is a very semsible view. After all, the majority 
of the Commission were of the British official class, and 
they didtheir work int fre atmosphere of “ Anglo-India.” 
Given those conditions \it seems to us that the report is 
as strong as could reasonably be expected. If its epi- 
thets are not so ae the umstances demanded, 
the fact remains i all the material 
to justify every epith ~ less reserved critics may 
desire to employ. } , Mr. Mentagu’s dispatch, 
published » the rt, to a consik’srable extent 
supplies th: scicieney; dud provided the Army Council 
takes action in a similar sense regarding General Dyer 
the Indian Nationalists will have obtained their full 
demands as far as that officer is concerned. A more 
serious blot is the way in which certain criticisms of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer are discounted by praise which if not 
undeserved is at amy rate ill-timed. This officer was 
guilty at the very least of an error of judgment so serious 
as to make his continued employment in India undesir- 
able. The single urgent necessity of the situation is 
that such action,should be taken as will satisfy Indian 
public opinion drat the British authorities recognise 
the enormity of éonduct which “ offended against every 


canon of civilisel@gevernment. ” 
7 * * 


Mr. Wilsons’ to Congress, urging the accept- 
ance by the tes of a mandate for Armenia, is 
generally regarded as a mere move in the game of 
American domestic poligics, though the President’s own 
sincerity in the: & not questioned. The Repub- 
licans are firmly \to the idea, and they believe— 
rightly enough, in al probability—that they have the 
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mass of public opinion behind them. Some of the Constitution, we may perhaps assume that they will 


politicians hold that the President is sacrificing the begin at no distant date to emerge. Apart from the 
singular tangle of Prohibition (the New York State 


prospects of his party to his Christian zeal—which is ; : ; eM : 

= = ies slature, in defiance of national prohibition, has just 
hardly good politics. On purely materialistic grounds Sed a Bill permitting the ceundilinues of 2.75 Ay 
(and the Americans, despite Mr. Wilson’s reference to; two events of this week serve to illustrate the consti- 
them as “the greatest of Christian peoples,” are as\ tutional deadlock. Both Houses have passed the Knox 
liable to “ sacro egoismo”’ as the rest of us) the argu-| resolution declaring a state of peace with Germany. 
ment against the mandate is weighty. The official The President will veto it. On the other hand, the 


estimate is that the United States would require to; 


keep anything from 50,000 to 200,000 troops in Armenia 
for five years, at a cost of over £150,000,000. That, says 
the tough American, is too big a price to pay for an 


adventure in humanitarianism. So far the American ' 


Bishops, who a little while ago preached a combined 
sermon to us on our betrayal of Armenia, have appar- 
ently been silent. We await with interest a pronounce- 
ment from them to their own countrymen. As for the 
unfortunate Armenians, having seen all their champions 
sneaking off, -they find themselves between the old 
deep sea of the Turks and the new devil of Bolshevism. 
They have preferred to compromise with the new devil, 
who perhaps may not be as red as he is painted. We 
observe an interesting comment on this in The New 
Russia. “‘ Russia, even Bolshevist,” it remarks, “ proves 
a better protection for Armenia against the Turk t 
her official protectors of the Entente. Armenia 
doubtless profit by the lesson. In fact, Armenia 
understood it before she had learnt by experiegice. 
Will.the Entente understand?” That is a sign 
passage, especially when it is remembered that The New 
Russia is M. Miliukov’s organ and is violently anti- 
Bolshevik. It is also true. But we do not suppose 
the Entente will understand. The ‘Supreme Couneil, 
like the Bourbons, “ learn nothing and forget nothing.” 

* * “s 


President Carranza was given a/ quiet funeral after a 
violent death, the circumstances / of which are not yet 
accurately known. By a large /majority, which obvi- 
ously reveals nothing beyond anxiety for the re-estab- 
lishment. of public order, Congress has elected General 
Adolpho Huerta President ad interim. His unsuccessful 
opponent was General Pablo fsonzales, who deserted 
from his post as commander of the Carranzista forces to 
join Obregon. General Huerta (not to be confounded 
with the fleeting President overthrown by Carranza 
seven years ago, and since dead) was Governor of 
Sonora, the State which began the revolution two 
months ago, and had previously been employed by the 
Carranza Government in the administration of other 
States. He is clearly a man of some ability and has 
gained a certain reputation for straightening out 
financial and kindred troubles. There is some evidence 
to support the view that several powerful interests are 
combining to achieve a more stable Government in 
Mexico, but as yet there is no indication as to the 
Huerta-Obregon policy in respect of mining property 
and privileges. The President of the Standard Oil 
Company declares outright for an aggressive foreign 
policy on the part of the United States) So long as the 
Wilson Administration lasts, Standard Oil cannot expect 
to convert Washington. But after the Presidential 
Election in November the situation may be greatly 
altered. Everything in the interval will depend upon 
two things: the Mexican elections, which should be 
held at the beginning of July, and the initial decisions 
made by the provisional President with regard to the 
continued operation of the nationalisation clauses of the 
Constitution. 


* * * 


Although there are at present no signs in America 
of a national movement for the reform of the Federal 


President’s message to Congress urging the acceptance 
by the United States of a mandate for Armenia will 


’ be ignored or answered in the negative by both Houses. 


Meanwhile the preparations for the Republican Con- 
vention, which opens in Chicago next week, show that 
the party is without any policy in regard to the Treaty. 
_ General Leonard Wood, the favourite of the conservative 
section and a Lodge reservationist so far as he has a 
mind on the question, commands the largest single 
\batch of machine-delegates’ votes. But the supporters 
lof Senator Hiram Johnson are strong enough to make 
the General’s chances of the nomination look small, 
while the delegates pledged to the support of the 
Various minor aspirants (Lowden, Harding, Coolidge, 
and the rest) are counting upon their combined numbers 
being sufficient to block both Wood and Johnson. It 
is a situation no less uncertain than that of 1912, 
but without a dynamic leader, such as Roosevelt was 
then, to create a great popular diversion. 
* * * 


The London Guild of Builders has this week issued its 
prospectus and appeal for volunteers. For the most 
Whe it is based on the same principles as the North- 

stern Guild, which has so far failed to get actually to 
work on the various contracts which are under negotia- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether the London Guild 
will have better success with the L.C.C. and the other 
Metropolitan Housing Authorities—to say nothing of 
the Housing Commissioner and the Ministry of Health— 
than has fallen to the lot of the Manchester operatives. 
Its prospects are regarded as hopeful, and undoubtedly 
it has the backing of the London building trade unions. 
The scheme, which is launched officially by the London 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, differs in 
several respects from the Manchester scheme. Instead 
of a limited company, the London operatives have 
formed a Society—the Guild of Builders—registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
They propose to arrange for the purchase of their 
own materials, and to undertake work for all classes 
of customers, private persons as well as local authori- 
ties. They will build either for an agreed price 
or for cost plus a percentage; but no part of any 
“surplus” will be distributed either as dividend or 
to the workers. They will, however, guarantee to 
every Guild worker full industrial maintenance, that 
is, a full week’s work or a full week’s pay. 
Already several local Building Guilds have come into 
existence in and near London. Those in the Metro- 
politan area will become part of the London Guild ; 


those near at hand, as at Luton and High Wycombe, 


will work closely in conjunction with it. The experi- 
ment will be watched with keen interest, if it can over- 
come the many obstacles in the way of making a start. 


The public cannot afford to overlook opportunities of 
getting houses built at a reasonable cost. 


* * * 


The Co-operative Congress, after considerable dis- 
putes, has postponed until next year its decision on the 
proposal to form a triple political alliance between the 


Co-operative Party, the Labour Party and the Trades 


Union Congress. Meanwhile the whole question is to 


be discussed at sectional Conferences in the various 


districts, in order that the decision, when it is made, 
may thoroughly represent the will of the movement. 
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Democratic organisations have a way of moving very 
slowly, and this involves their lagging some distance 
behind the real movement of forces. Thus, in fact the 
Co-operative-Labour alliance was largely in being at 
the 1918 General Election, and is in full operation in 
many constituencies and in many local elections at 
present. It is, however, quite possibly a good thing 
that the official recognition of these facts by the Co-opera- 
tive Movement as a whole should be for a time deferred, 
for the alliance is most likely to become real and not 
merely formal if as many Co-operators as possible up 
and down the country are afforded a full opportunity of 
discussing it, and if those who oppose it are given every 
chance of stating their case. There can hardly be any 
doubt as to the result ; and, indeed, the leaving of afurther 
year for discussion may easily lead to the bringing for- 
ward of more thoroughgoing proposals, and even to the 
early fusion of the Labour and Co-operative Parties into 
a single body. There is, indeed, no real reason for their 
separate existence, except to ease for the more conserva- 
tively-minded Co-operators the big transformation 
involved in the entry of the Co-operative Movement 
into the field of national polities. 


* * * 


Although the French railwaymen have officially 
decided to continue their strike, the big strike movement 
in France can be considered as being at an end. The 
Confédération Générale du Travail has been heavily 
defeated, and still lies under the threat of legal proceed- 
ings aiming at its dissolution. Nevertheless, it is 
announced that, in the midst of this débdcle, the Feder- 
ation of Government Officials, which includes a number 
of associations of Civil Servants, teachers and others, 
has decided to join the C.G.T. It seems likely, indeed, 
that French Labour will not merely survive its present 
defeat, but may even grow stronger and improve its 
organisation in consequence of it. It will be, in future, 
shorn of some of its pretensions and more conscious of 
its weakness and of the need for better propaganda 
and organisation ; but this is just the stimulus which 
it requires if it is not to repeat on the next occasion 
the inglorious fiasco of recent weeks. The principal 
legacy of the strike seems likely to be a series of political 
trials of the Left Socialist leaders, arranged, as French 
trials are apt to be arranged, more with a view to spec- 
tacular effects than to the pursuit of the ends of justice. 
For the trial of M. Monatte, the Third Internationalist, 
in particular, elaborate propagandist preparations seem 
to be at work. Having done with laffaire Caillaua 
and almost forgotten l’affaire Maloy, Paris seems to be 
seeking in l’affaire Monatte the new sensation she re- 
quires. It is difficult to regard the charges} of ‘ com- 
munication with Lenin” more seriously than that, 
especially after listening to, or reading, the eloquence 
of Mr. Léon Daudet. 

* * * 

The National Railway Wages Board, it is now stated, 
is not likely to give its decision on the wages claims of 
the railway Trade Unions until some time next week. 
It has to some extent followed the precedent of the 
Dockers’ Inquiry, and is busy taking evidence from 
both sides. There are, however, the differences that, 
on both sides, the case has been very much less organised, 
and also that there is very much less to argue about. 
No amount of evidence can very greatly affect the 
judgment whether the railway workers of all grades 
should receive an increase of £1 or only of, say, 10s. a 
week. One party will argue that it needs the money 
in order to be able to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life ; the other will reply by stating that the increase 
will involve a big addition to passenger charges and 
freight rates. These: are both, no doubt, material 


considerations ; but the railwaymen are not likely to 
be satisfied with considerably lower wages than the 
workers in industries with which they are closely 





connected because higher wages will, under present 
conditions, involve increased charges. They will 
say that either people are not paying enough for 
transport facilities or else that the service is being 
conducted in a wasteful manner, and they will 
point to the fact that their demands for the public 
ownership and democratic control of the railway 
service have, despite General Election promises, been 
merely brushed aside. The unrest among all grades 
is still, from all accounts, on the increase, and 
it is expected that substantial concessions will be 
made by the Board. If they are not, a serious explosion 
seems to be practically certain. 
* * * 


The Agricultural Wages Board will hold its adjourned 
meeting next week to give its decision on the claim of 
the agricultural Trade Unions for a minimum rate of 
50s. a week. Meanwhile, the Annual Conference of 
the National Agricultural Labourers’ and Rural Workers’ 
Union has instructed its Executive Committee to press 
for a national minimum wage of £8 a week. The 
lowest country rate at present existing under the Corn 
Production Act is 42s. 6d., and even this is only being 
paid with a good deal of grumbling in many districts. 
The Wages Board, which has for some time had before 
it the claim for a 50s. minimum, at its last meeting 
adjourned its decision till after the introduction of the 
Government Agricultural Bill. This has now been 
produced, and is found to be in the main a continuation 
of the Corn Production Act, with varying guaranteed 
prices based on the actual cost of production replacing 
the present fixed guarantee which has been practically 
inoperative. With the important new clauses giving 
greater security of tenure and increased compensation 
for disturbance, the new measure goes a very long way 
to meet the claims of the agricultural interests, and 
should reconcile them to the payment of higher wages. 
At any rate the agricultural labourers, who are now 
fairly well organised in most parts of the country, are 
not likely to acquiesce in a continuation of present 
conditions. Substantial increases in wages are inevit- 
able, and it is to be hoped that the agricultural com- 
munity will rise to the opportunity of improving its 
method of cultivation by an increased use of machinery 
and of co-operative methods. If that is done, there is 
no reason why the agricultural labourer should not 
enjoy as good a standard of life as the town worker 
without further increase in the cost of production. 

* * % 


An Irish correspondent writes: Sir John Taylor, 
who has resigned, under pressure, his post as Assistant 
Under Secretary, exercised a virtual dictatorship over 
Irish administration, not by force of personality, but 
simply because he was the typical bureaucrat gifted 
with sufficient driving power to get the most out of 
the Castle machine. While. his departure means a 
slackening of pressure, it does not necessarily imply 
a change of direction in the policy of the Executive. 
That can only come as the result of a definite decision 
to break with existing methods, and up to the present 
neither Sir Hamar Greenwood nor General Macready 
has evolved any constructive scheme. In fairness, it 
must be admitted that the burden of responsibility 
for failure does not rest wholly on their shoulders. 
So long as the Cabinet has nothing better to offer in 
the way of statesmanship than the Home Rule Bill, 
it is idle to expect a successful, or even moderately 
efficient, handling of administrative difficulties. The 
complaint of moderate Irishmen against the Chief 
Secretary is not that he is unable to make bricks without 
straw but that he fails to insist that straw shall be 
provided. Sir Hamar Greenwood accepts ee: 
ingly the Government view that the Home Ru e Bill is 
a “square deal,” and acts as if the mere application 
of force was all that was required to convert Nationalists 
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to this view. It is possible he honestly believes this 
is an improvement on the Castle method of force for 
its own sake, but in the eyes of the Irish people the 
difference between Taylorism and Greenwoodism is 
the difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

+ * * 


PouiricaAt, CORRESPONDENT writes: When the Irish 
Bill comes on again next week the spread of the boycott 
may be worth noting. Nationalism set the example, 
Labour followed, and latterly the whole of Liberalism, led by 
the Prime Minister on one side and by Mr. Asquith on the other, 
appears to have fallen into line. Neither of the Liberal sections 
has yet declared a formal boycott, though Mr. Asquith came near 
it the other day in one of his platform speeches, and I cannot 
imagine that even Mr. Lloyd George will publicly repudiate 
Mr. Walter Long’s Bill. Yet something must be afoot to account 
for the sudden Coalition Liberal coldness. One explanation is 
that Mr. Lloyd George had wished to reconstruct the scheme on 
more generous lines, and, being overruled by his Unionist col- 
leagues, has now resolved to let them shift for themselves. 
* * * 


A plain word was used in the NEw STATESMAN last week to 
characterise Mr. Bonar Law’s quibblings about Poland, and I 
have reason to believe that the expression commands the con- 
sidered approval of the official world. Not that the official world 
(meaning the world of the permanent official) objects on occasion 
to a diplomatic suppression of the truth or even to an artistic 
suggestion of the truth’s opposite. But it is a well-understood 
rule that such casuistries must be wrapped in the coverings 
of a literally accurate formula. For instance, to take a typical 
example from the same source, Mr. Law’s unveraciously exact 
statement a few weeks ago that Sir John Taylor had neither 
resigned nor been dismissed from his post in Ireland, but had 
been given a month’s leave of absence at his own request. That 
was an official version of the truth, and though intended to convey 
a false impression, was probably, as I have said, literally accurate. 
Over the amateurish Polish prevarication Whitehall sheds tears. 
There has been nothing like it since it was said of the late Lord 
Salisbury by the late Mr. Chamberlain that he seemed to think 
the first lie that came into his head good enough to throw at 


Parliament. 
* + * 


On the whole I was disposed to think that the present Parlia- 
ment would be none the worse for an occasional touch of the 
Chamberlain spirit. True, Lord Salisbury never forgave his 
assailant his extreme candour, and it is conceivable that in after 
years Mr. Chamberlain may have regretted having given his 
future chief the lie direct instead of testifying, as would now be 
done, to his transparent good faith. That is what Sir Donald 
Maclean did a few days ago in the flagrant case of Mr. Bonar 
Law. Yet Sir Donald, though he may not be aware of it, has 
a reputation to lose in the country as a man who is supposed 


to speak out. 
* * * 


From the point of view to which I gave expression a week 
or two ago that the contest for the Speakership now going on 
behind the scenes would be determined by the struggle between 
Mr. Lloyd George.and Sir George Younger for the soul of the 
Unionist leader, there is a certain cleverness in the hint that 
the post may yet go to Sir Robert Horne. Though not to be 
taken seriously in itself—for a more unsuitable nomination it 
would be hard to imagine—it is possible that the suggestion is 
intended to persuade Mr. Lloyd George that the opponents of 
Mr. Whitley’s election are not inspired by a merely malicious 
desire to remind a non-Unionist Prime Minister of his dependent 
position. At all events, it is well known that Mr. George sets a 
high value on Sir Robert Horne’s capacity and support. I 
believe the latter had the refusal some time ago of the post of 
runner-up to Mr. Bonar Law in Mr. Lloyd George’s interests 
(now rather forlornly filled by Sir L. Worthington Evans) and 
that he had the good sense to prefer a less invidious Ministerial 
job. 
* * x 

On the reception of the Agricultural Bill may turn the question 
of the length of the session and possibly the chances of an autumn 
session. If well received in the rural constituencies the Bill 
will have to go through, which would probably mean either 
the prolongation of the session till the end of August or a short 
special session later in the year. While Ministers are still resolved 
to cut everything short and liberate themselves from Parlia- 
mentary control for five or six months, experts in such matters 
say this cannot be done. 


“THE LEAGUE OF NONSENSE” 


MONG the attractions of Whitsuntide this 
year, was the celebration of Empire Day. 
We are by no means of those who see 
nothing. good in the British Empire. However 
unsavoury may be the story of its building, however 
many scandals and injustices it may hide even to-day, it 
does represent in a large measure a federation of self- 
governing peoples. So far as it represents that, it is 
a proper enough subject to celebrate, provided the 
celebration is conducted in that chastened spirit which 
the Times, in a grave and somewhat gloomy leader, 
suggested as the appropriate mood. And yet, while 
the enthusiasts remind us how all the Britains stood 
four-square and won the war, and the school children 
recite Kipling and wave their Union Jacks, there are 
some uncomfortable doubts that will creep in. Is 
the British Empire really the “surest guarantee of 
world peace’? ? We have learned enough in the last 
few years to know very well that it is not. Peace 
depends—and the British Empire itself depends—on 
a much younger and more delicate institution. That 
institution, unpalatable as the truth may be to some 
people, is the League of Nations. We are told that 
‘it is the task of Imperial statesmanship to provide 
that, whatever mad excess possesses the world, our 
Empire shall continue along that ordered course of 
mutual consideration, of free development, and of 
constructive intention by which alone it can fulfil 
its purpose in history.” Truly an unimpeachable 
sentiment! But how is Imperial statesmanship to 
keep the British Empire from contact with the ex- 
cesses of the world? At this moment our “ Imperial 
statesmen ”’ are actually fomenting those mad excesses. 
And they are engaged, with their mouths full of hollow 
praises and windy sermons, in strangling at its birth 
the thing which alone can save their Empire. 

The League is now well in the limelight, and all the 
world can see the growing boldness of its assassins. 
A few months ago, Mr. Leo Maxse, fulminating against, 
what he called “the League of Busybodies to harass 
and embarrass Great Britain and the British Empire,” 
was a voice crying in the wilderness. Last week, 
when Lord Robert Cecil asked whether there was not 
‘““a complete disbelief in the whole of this League of 
Nations,” half the House of Commons cried “Hear, 
hear!’’ And one honourable member, putting the 
feelings of many into words, was daring enough to 
declare ““I am a believer, in a sense, in the League 
of Nations in the future, but I want security first!” 
Which, if it was not very clever, at least was frank. 
But these, it will be said, are only the sentiments of 
the rank and file, of the mere politicians. Hear, then, 
what their leaders, the “Imperial statesmen,” think. 
Their method is, of course, much less crude. Mr. 
Bonar Law was at pains to explain why the matter 
of Poland’s quarrel with Russia was not referred to 
the League. Article XI. of the Covenant lays it down 
that the League “shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” Exactly, says Mr. Bonar Law; that is the 
whole point. ‘Our view is that the League should 
only take action if it can be effective.” So the League 
intervenes when “we” think that its intervention 
may be wise and effectual—‘‘ we” being Mr. Bonar 
Law and his colleagues, or, more exactly, Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Millerand! And the kind of thing 
that appeals to the Supreme Council as being “ wise 
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and effectual action *” we know pretty well. Did they 
not offer the League the mandate for Armenia? We 
confess that this little argument of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
is amazingly neat. Mr. Lloyd George himself could 
not have done better. 
But there is also Lord Curzon with something 
weighty to tell us. He writes to the Derby Branch 
of the League of Nations Union to say that their 
object must appeal to every enlightened citizen. He is 
proud to think of the “important achievements” 
which the League has to its credit—‘‘ the work of the 
International Labour Office, the investigation of health 
conditions in Central and Eastern Europe, ... the 
preparatory study connected with the establishment 
of an International Court of Justice.’ But the League 
of Nations, he reminds the zealous men of Derbyshire, 
is “ still in its infancy ; like all young children, it will 
require constant and tender care before it can stand 
alone.” And then this solemn warning: “A little 
more understanding and a little more knowledge would 
do much to avert the greatest danger to which the 
League is exposed—the growth of premature and 
extravagant expectations from it.’”’” May we offer 
our congratulations to Lord Curzon on his delicate 
piece of reasoning? The idea of the Elder Statesmen 
all lavishing their tender care on the nursling League, 
watching to see that it does not develop any precocious 
tricks—this is a very pretty conceit! Is the League 
of Nations, or is it not, as many of its critics ery, a 
League of Nonsense? [If it is not, the fault does not 
rest with our “‘ Imperial statesmen.” What are these 
“important achievements” of which Lord Curzon 
boasts? They are, of course, useful or necessary 
pieces of work. But is any honest and intelligent man 
satisfied with them? As little, we think, as he would 
have been satisfied if he had been told, say, about 
midsummer, 1915, that the Army Council had worked 
out a new system of rationing for the troops, and were 
arranging for musketry instruction, and that later on, 
when these pressing affairs had been disposed of, 
they would see about the possibility of a Division or 
two going to France or Gallipoli. Or is anyone satisfied 
with the results of the meeting of the League of Nations 
Council in Rome last week? They discussed dis- 
armament, they discussed the coming financial Con- 
ference at Brussels. These are important matters ; 
we do not suggest that discussion was not necessary, 
and we do not suggest that the Council was not doing 
the best it could within the limits marked out for it. 
It was decided also to ask President Wilson to convoke 
the Assembly of the League next November; and it 
may be that, for some reason or other known only 
to “Imperial statesmen,”” next November is an early 
enough date for the first meeting of the Assembly. 
But what the world is really concerned about is not 
so much the useful things which the League has done 
as the useful things which it might have done, had it 
been allowed. If, when the League was first consti- 
tuted in the spring of 1919, anyone had prophesied 
that more than a year later one of its member States 
would be engaged in a war of aggression against Russia, 
with the assistance, half open and half sneaking, of 
two others of its members—and those the two most 
powerful—and that it would then be proved in the 
British Parliament that the League could not concern 
itself with this affair, he would have been laughed at, 
even in cynical Paris. And as the League has already 
been reduced to futility in Poland, so it may quite 
likely be reduced to futility in the future in the Adriatic, 
in the Near East, and in the Far East, where the trouble 





between Japan and China over Shantung is still 
rankling. The danger that threatens the League is 
not that it will be handicapped by tasks beyond its 
capacity, as Lord Curzon suggests, but that it will 
peter out quietly, as Lord Robert Cecil laments, because 
it is not permitted to do anything that matters. The 
responsibility for that will rest on the “ Imperial 
statesmen” of this country and of France. 

We have protested before, and we protest still, 
that what is wanted is not a campaign of instruction 
among the public. It would doubtless do the public 
no harm if they knew all the details of the Covenant 
by heart. But it is not vital that they should. They 
are not ignorant of the general principles, and they 
do not need to be reminded by Lord Curzon that the 
League is not “ a fully developed organ of international 
government.” They expect it to represent the co- 
operation of all its member States. But they also 
expect co-operation to mean something more than 
conversation, and they expect it to be honest. For 
ourselves, we do not believe that there will be either 
reality or any honesty about the activities of the 
League, so long as it is under the thumb of the present 
masters of Europe. Their policy in throttling it is, 
we suppose, inspired in some cases by pure nationalist 
and militarist prejudice, in others by the greedy huck- 
stering spirit which wants a free field all over the 
world for economic exploitation, in others by mere 
stupidity. But, in effect, the policy is insane, whatever 
its motives. Mr. Lloyd George says—all the “ Im- 
perial statesmen’”’ say—that the alternative to the 
League of Nations is war. A dreadful alternative, 
indeed—but are they all genuinely frightened by it ? 
We do not believe they are, and therein lies their 
folly. For the next war will really “‘ not be like the 
last war.” It will be revolution. Does Mr. Winston 
Churchill think his new scarlet uniforms are going to 
give him a docile “ patriotic’’ army in any large 
conflagration which he and his friends may choose 
to provoke? Has the Lord Chancellor in his calmer 
moments tried to imagine what would be the result 
of trying to carry out his boast that we might conscript 
England to fight Ireland ? 

Our advice to those who consider that the League 
of Nations is a League of Nonsense is to hurry out 
of the fool’s paradise in which they are living. We do 
not suppose that they will take the advice. But if 
they will not leave their paradise willingly, they must 
be driven out, for else they will involve the world 
in their ruin. That means, in plain words—and we 
put this to all who still have any hope left of a real 
League of Nations—that the electorate had better to 
be taught not so much to study the theories of the 
League as to fight its opponents, from the Supreme 
Council downwards. 


CO-OPERATION AND LABOUR 


HE Co-operative movement has been holding 

its annual congress at Bristol this week. 

Based originally on the ideal of supplanting 
capitalism by a communal system of produc- 

tion and distribution, Co-operation owes its great but 
less ambitious success as a method of mutual trading 
largely to an accident—the discovery of the device of 
dividend on purchase. For a long time it seemed as 
though its success within this narrower sphere had 
knocked out of the heads of Co-operators most of their 
wider aspirations. They sought, of course, continuously 
to extend the scope of Co-operation both on the distri- 
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butive and on the productive side. They brought an 
ever increasing proportion of the population within the 
Co-operative movement and, although hampered by the 
difficulty of finding within the movement itself the 
capital required for expansion, they succeeded in building 
i a very imposing structure, with the Co-operative 

yholesale Society for its crown. But the leaders of 
the movement concentrated, quite naturally, more and 
more on showing themselves to be efficient men of 
business, men of working-class origin fully capable of 
holding their own with the ee entrepreneurs. 
Thus, although the Co-operative Union and the educa- 
tion committees of the various societies still did some- 
thing to keep the torch of Co-operative idealism alight, 
neither the trading leaders nor most of the members 
were greatly touched by it. In the years before the 
war the Women’s Co-operative Guild, under the energetic 
leadership of Miss Llewelyn Davies, did much to remind 
Co-operators of their ideals and, in not a few Co- 
= centres, made itself somewhat unpopular in 
the process. But it was not until quite recently that 
their efforts began to show substantial results, under 
the stimulus of war-time conditions and, no less, of 
war-time taxation. 

Thus, there is now, throughout the Co-operative 
movement, not only an awakening of political interest 
resulting from the attempts to tax Co-operation, but 
also a real revival of idealism and of more ambitious 
projects of Co-operative development. Co-operators 
are, after all, for the most part, the very same people 
who are organised in another capacity as Trade Unionists, 
although the different functions which the two move- 
ments have to perform throw as a rule different types 
of leaders tothe top. The essential similarity and often 
identity of personnel—the fact that the two movements 
are both definitely working-class movements—means 
that a wave of unrest or enthusiasm running through 
the one can hardly leave the other untouched, however 
the manner and rapidity of the appearance may differ 
in the two cases. We have, then, at present a threefold 
movement inside the Co-operative ranks driving Co- 
operators along paths which they have hitherto refused 
totread. First, there is the movement towards political 
action, which has resulted in the formation of a Co- 
operative Party; secondly, there is the movement 
towards a working alliance between Co-operation and 
Trade Unionism, both in the industrial and in the 
political sphere ; and, thirdly, there is the movement 
towards a greatly extended conception of the scope 
of Co-operation, including the laying of a new emphasis 
on its social function of accomplishing the trans- 
formation of the present social order into a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

The struggle to establish a Co-operative Party took 
place during the war. The Party was set up, and 
contested a number of constituencies at the General 
Election of 1918, securing, with the help of Labour, 
the return of one member, Mr. Waterson, who was also 
an active member of the N.U.R. Even Co-operators, 
however, can hardly be sanguine of the prospects of 


their Party as a force in national polities, for it is - 


perfectly plain that the chances of success depend 
absolutely on working in close alliance with the Labour 
Party, and that for candidates of the two Parties to 
oppose each other would be merely political suicide. 
Indeed, it is fairly evident that in the long run, if Co- 
operators continue to attempt political action, the 
Co-operative and Labour Parties are bound to coalesce, 
as they have coalesced already in many constituencies 
in which the local Co-operative Society has thrown in 
its lot with the Labour Party. Coalescence may not 


come just yet; but, whether or not the congress has 
endorsed it by the time this article appears, it is inevi- 
table that in practice the two Parties should work 
together at the next General Election, as they did 
largely at the last. 


Co-operation, as distinct from 


Labour, is not a sufficient basis for a political party, 
for either the political aims of Co-operation and Labour 
are the same, in which case there 1s no reason for two 
parties, or, if they are divergent, there can be no doubt 
that Labour is capable of making the broader appeal. 

To a certain extent the aims of the two wings of the 
working-class movement do at present appear to 
diverge, and Mr. Asquith, in the Paisley by-election, 
made a very skilful and effective use of their possible 
divergence. Again and again he stated in his speeches 
that the Labour Party stood for the nationalisation 
or municipalisation of all the means of production and 
distribution. This meant, he asserted, that the Labour 
Party wished to nationalise or municipalise the under- 
takings at present owned and controlled by the Co- 
operative movement. The assertion may seem absurd, 
but Mr. Asquith undoubtedly chose his ground 
well with the object of driving a wedge between the 
Co-operative and the Socialist forces in the constituency. 
For it is true that if a Labour congress carries a general 
resolution about the future of industry, it will declare 
for “the nationalisation of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange,” whereas, if a Co-operative 
congress pronounces on the same question, it will 
declare for a universal extension of Co-operation. 

In point of fact, however, as the participation of 
the Co-operative movement in the recent “ Mines for 
the Nation” campaign partly shows, the opposition 
is far more verbal than real. It indicates a difference 
in the way of approaching the problem far more than 
a real divergence of views. Co-operators do not, in 
fact, want to bring all industries and services within 
the scope of the Co-operative movement, and the mem- 
bers of the Labour Party have not, in fact, any such 
belief in the universal efficacy of nationalisation as 
to desire to apply it all round. Each side thinks natur- 
ally and inevitably in terms of its own particular patent 
medicine, but neither really supposes that its medicine 
will cure all diseases. 

Until a comparatively short time ago, it was possible 
to regard this difference of approach, though it existed, 
as largely academic and practically unimportant. 
But two things have occurred which make it impossible 
any longer to take this view. The first is that, in a 
number of industries and services, the question of a 
change of ownership and control has become a matter 
of immediate urgency and of practical politics. The 
mines and railways are instances of one type, the milk 
supply is an instance of another. The second thing is 
that, in the industrial sphere, a more or less loose 
alliance of Trade Unionism and Co-operation has 
already been brought into existence, and that a similar 
alliance is in the making in the sphere of politics. 
Clearly, both these very important and valuable alliances 
would be seriously jeopardised if there were a constant 
risk that, in connection with some particular industry 
or service, the Trade Union movement and the Labour 
Party would demand its transference to national or 
municipal ownership, while the Co-operative move- 
ment would claim it for Co-operation. It is doubtless 
both impossible and undesirable to draw up two lists, 
one of industries to be nationally or municipally owned, 
and another of industries to be transformed into Co- 
operative enterprises. But it is most possible and 
desirable for the two movements to discuss, and if 
possible reach an agreement on, the main principles 
which are to guide them in either pressing for public 
ownership or seeking to extend the sphere of Co-opera- 
tion. In the case of the coal supply, the Co-operators 
agreed that mines ought to be nationalised, and the 
problem of retail supply, which some societies already 
undertake, was dealt with by admitting the munici- 
pality and the Co-operative Society as alternative or 
complementary agents in distribution. 

The stability of any democratic alliance between 
the two movements will depend mainly on the extent 
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to which it can be'based on a clearly realised community 
of —— and ideas. A purely opportunist alliance, 
based solely on the assistance which either movement 
might hope to get from the other in strikes, in the pro- 
vision of capital, or in political action, will be essen- 
tially unstable unless there is such a community of 
principle behind it. The fact that the two movements 
consist so largely of the same people ought to make 
the consummation of a real alliance of principle com- 
paratively easy, especially if the rank and file of both 
movements, as well as the specialist leaders, can be 
enlisted to help in the making. There is, however, 
one serious obstacle of which nothing has yet been 
said—the position of the Co-operative employees and 
the attitude of Co-operators towards them. 

This is, indeed, a double problem. Even according 
to the ordinary conceptions of wage employment, 
the Co-operative movement has been by no means an 
ideal employer, though it probably compares favourably 
with the average conditions prevailing among its 
immediate competitors. But, even if this very qualified 

standard of virtue be admitted—and it can in no sense 
be admitted of all Co-operative societies—it remains 
true that the Co-operative movement has shown no 
more imagination in dealing with the labour problem 
than the ordinary capitalist employer. This now 
constitutes a very serious difficulty in the way of any 
real Co-operative-Labour alliance; for the Trade 
Unions, which are now not at all disposed to seek or 
to accept bureaucratic nationalisation or any reor- 
ganisation of industry which does not assure to them 
a real measure of direct control, will certainly not 
apply a less exacting standard to the Co-operative 
movement as employer than they apply to the State 
or the local authority. In addition, therefore, to trying 
to harmonise their views on the question of public and 
Co-operative ownership of industry, the sponsors of 
a Co-operative-Labour alliance have also to harmonise 
their views on the question of control. So far, the 
internecine conflict which has been proceeding among 
the different Trade Unions organising Co-operative 
employees has caused this question to remain in the 
background, but a healing of the quarrel would almost 
certainly bring it at once to the’ front. 

At this week’s Co-operative Congress, the presidential 
address emphasized, in terms of unusual strength, 
both the fundamental social aim of Co-operation— 
its ideal of creating a Co-operative Commonwealth 
and the essential identity of this aim with the aim of 
Labour. The subsequent discussion made it plain 
that, while the desirability of a close industrial alliance 
between Trade Unionism and Co-operation is in general 
terms almost universally admitted, there is still differ- 
ence of opinion on the question of a political alliance 
and, indeed, concerning the propriety of the Co-operative 
movement as such entering into politics at all. It is, 
however, most unlikely that this step, having once 
been taken, will be retraced. Co-operators have crossed 
their Rubicon and have affirmed definitely that they 
regard their movement not only as a working-class 
trading concern of vast importance, but as an instru- 
ment of social and economic emancipation. Although 
the immediate effects of this affirmation may not be 
considerable, in the long run they are likely to be very 
great indeed, and they can only result in a communit 
of action and policy with Labour as close as that whic 
has long existed in Belgium and in some other European 
countries. This does not imply a blurring or perversion 
of the special trading functions of Co-operation, any 
more than the entry into politics has blurred or per- 
verted the special economic functions of Trade Unionism. 
It is a widening of scope, dictated by changing circum- 
stances and by the deepening unrest and dissatisfaction 
with the present economic order throughout the think- 
ing sections of the working-class. The main thing, 


now that it has become certain, is to hasten the trans- 





formation and to build an alliance between the two 
movements that will hold fast because it rests on a 
clear common understanding of principles and on a 
practical policy worked out in common between Trade 
Unionists and Co-operators. It may well be that, 
in the making or maiming of this alliance, the status 
of the Co-operative employees will provide the first 
and crucial test. 


GERMAN GENERAL 
ELECTION 


Bern, May 16th, 1920. 


HE electoral battle for the first Reichstag of the 
German republic has begun. The parties have 
nominated their candidates, issued their first 

electoral manifestos and fired their first volleys. Meetings 
are being held all over the country, and not a few of them 
are taking already a rather lively course. On the whole, 
however, it is not yet sure whether the polling will be as 
heavy as that of January, 1919, when 838 per cent. of the 
electors voted. 

The method of the election is a modification of the method 
by which the National Assembly was elected—proportional 
representation on a system of party lists. The country is 
divided into 85 electoral divisions, the smallest of which 
the Palatinate—has 873,065 inhabitants, the biggest— 
Wiirttemberg—2,591,359. There is besides an arrangement 
by which surplus votes in one division may be combined 
with surplus votes in another so that no votes are wasted. 
The system is thus from an arithmetical point of view almost 
perfect, but it has its drawbacks. It reduces the personal 
relation between the voter and the candidate almost to 
vanishing point, and is thus apt to lower the intellectual 
standard required of the mass of the candidates and intro- 
duce into the political arena something similar to the 
“ star’ system of the theatrical world. The divisions have 
to elect from 8 to 12 and more members. The voter must 
take the lists of candidates registered by each party as they 
stand; he can neither strike out a name nor change the 
order of the nominations. The principal care of the party 
managers is now to have as good a name as possible to 
head their divisional list, whilst no particular point is 
attached to the political qualities of the majority of the 
other nominees. This drawback was detected, and proposi- 
tions to remove it were being considered in the Assembly 
when the Kapp-Liittwitz upheaval came; subsequent 
events made the quickening of the election of the new 
Reichstag a political necessity, and, like some other reforms 
under consideration, this, too, had for the time being to be 
dropped. 

In consequence of the provision that every 60,000 votes 
make a member of the Reichstag, the total number of mem- 
bers is not fixed. If, as in January, 1919, thirty millions 
of votes are given, the elected members would not, as 
then, number 421 but something like 500. The number 
will, however, certainly be less this time, partly because 
divisions like Upper Silesia, East Prussia, etc., cannot elect 
representatives until their national destiny is settled, and 
partly because the poll seems likely to be smaller than in 
1919. The first Reichstag of the republic may, indeed, at 
its opening consist of fewer than 400 members. 

But what will it be like politically ? To venture a fore- 
cast is a rather hazardous enterprise. So many cross- 
currents are working on the mind of the electorate. On 
the one hand we have the general feeling of disappointment 
or dissatisfaction with the work of the coalition government 
and the consequent desire for something more efficient 
and impressive. Then there are people who are in a hurry 
to have monarchical government back ; others who are 
in an equal hurry to be ruled by a soviet system of the 
Bolshevist pattern ; and both these groups command sufficient 
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followers to make their opinions felt at the polls. The 
hotspurs amongst the monarchists put their hopes on a 
successful rising by surprise, and news of plots to this effect 
do not cease. The significance of these movements must 
not be underestimated, and only hypocrites can blame 
the government of the republic if it keeps a watchful eye 
on them. But they are not by themselves a serious danger 
to the maintenance of the republic. Nor is a straight vote 
against the republican form of government to be feared. 
What danger there is in the election is of quite a different 
nature. 

Apart from minor organisations of a local nature or work- 
ing for fancy candidates, seven political parties have entered 
the field with full lists of candidates. One of them, the 
Communist Party, did not take part in the elections for the 
National Assembly. Of those who did, four have changed 
their old names in consequence of the revolution. In the 
following table the old names are given underneath 
the new ones. Otherwise no foreigner would guess that 
the name “‘ German Peoples’ Party” covers the party of the 
most wealthy and powerful industrial syndicates. 

According to the number of votes received in 1919 the 
parties ranked as follow: 


Votes. Seats 

1. Social Democratic Party .. 11,509,078 163. 
(Majority Socialists.) 

2. Christian Peoples’ Party .. 5,980,216 88 


(Catholic Centre Party.) 
8. German Democratic Party ee ee 
(Progressive Peoples’ Party.) 


5,641,825 .. 75 


4, German National Peoples’ Party. . 3,121,479 42 
(Conservative Party.) 

5. Independent Social Democrats 2,317,290 22 

6. German Peoples’ Party 1,345,638 21 
(National Liberals.) 

7. Minor and Fancy Groups .. 484,848 10 
(Guelfs, farmers unions, etc.) 

Total ee ee ee ee 30,400,344 421 


Of the seven political parties two, the Communists on the one 
side and the German Nationalists on the other, are frank 
opponents of the democratic republic—the former as adher- 
ents of the Bolshevists’ doctrine, the latter as more or less 
avowed monarchists. The three parties at the head of 
the list form the republican coalition, and are upholders of 
republican democracy. The two remaining parties, the 
National Liberals on the one side and the Independent 
Social Democrats on the other, are ambiguous as regards 
the democratic republic. And there the crux lies. For 
they are just the parties of whom there can be no doubt 
that they will this time considerably increase their votes ; 
the National Liberals mainly at the expense of the German 
Democrats, the Independent Social Democrats mainly 
at the expense of the Majority Social Democrats. 

The National Liberals—pardon me for using the old name, 
the new one “ Peoples’ Party’’ is too misleading—is the 
party of the opportunists of reaction against the democ- 
ratisation of public life. Its principal public supporters 
are the middle-class intellectuals of nationalistic leanings, 
its supporters in committee the big captains of industry 
and a considerable section of the financial world. These 
sections are shrewd enough to realize that to confess openly 
their opposition to the democratic character of the new 
republic would cost them too many votes to make them 
a great political factor under present conditions. And a 
great political factor they want to be. The party has 
ever been a sort of a Vicar of Bray. In Imperial Germany 
it always tended to support the government of the day. Now 
it is in opposition, but takes good care not to make its en- 
trance into a government of the republic impossible. In the 
meantime it is the refuge of all the dissatisfied and dis- 
contented elements who do not like to join the declared 
reactionists or the radical socialists, and with the growing 
spirit of soreness and discontent it has in not a small degree 
improved its position. Its protectors and patrons, the 
multi-millionaires of industry and finance, have been 


buying one great paper after the other, and it thus controls 


a good part of the Press, including the hitherto semi-official 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. In the universities and high 
schools the majority of the teachers belong to this party 
and imbue their pupils with its spirit. In short, public 
opinion of the middle classes and their retainers is to a 
very large extent with the “German Peoples’ Party ”— 
a party which recognises the republic until the times do 
alter. 

Unfortunately the Independent Social Democratic party 
has by its recent evolution become a sort of a socialist 
counterpart to the National Liberals. Like the latter, it 
sticks under the republic to the political attitude which it 
maintained in the Germany of militaristic Kaiserdom. It 
is “always against the government.” The effect of both 
parties on democratic progress is the same. Just as the 
entrance of the National Liberals into a coalition government 
would mean an attenuation of its progressive spirit, so the 
refusal of the Independent Social Democrats to support a 
coalition that does not comply with its interpretation of 
the class war tends to work in the same direction. 

At a recent conference the Independent Social Democrats 
dropped the maxim which German Social Democracy has 
followed since its formation into a political party, ‘‘ through 
democracy to socialism,’ and have declared for a policy 
equivalent to that of the Bolshevik maxim “ through 
socialism to democracy.” That is to say, society must 
first be turned by revolutionary methods into a Socialist 
Commonwealth before democratic principles can be applied, 
Consequently the Independents will always remain in opposie 
tion in the present democratic republic and refuse it the 
means of government. They haveaccordingly harshly refused 
all offers of an understanding with the Majority Socialists 
at the present election. From the Communists they dis- 
tinguish themselves by those concessions to parliamentary 
action which the old united Social Democratic party made 
before the year 1912, i.e., before it had gained with its 110 
members such a position in the Reichstag that it felt bound 
to recognise a certain responsibility for the acceptance or 
the rejection of Bills. They reserve to themselves the 
liberty to introduce Bills, move amendments and so on, 
but they refuse to accept any share in the responsibility 
for the fate of Bills or to follow a consistent reforming 
policy. 

In the National Assembly this was of no great conse- 
quence. There the votes of the Independents counted for 
nothing in a division. They numbered only 22, although 
according to the votes which they received in the election 
they should have numbered 82. This time the Independents 
will be represented in true proportion of their votes in 
the country. And their votes will be considerably 
more than in January, 1919. As the National Liberals 
are the refuge of the discontented middle-class voters, so 
the Independent Social Democrats are the refuge of the 
discontented workers. The number of these is very great, 
greater than in the writer’s opinion is justified, though 
certainly grave mistakes have been made. The Indepen- 
dents who, in January, 1919, had only a few newspapers, 
and these of no great circulation, now command a Press of 
some 60 dailies or more, and it would be a miracle if they 
do not poll this time more than double as many votes as 
they polled in 1919. 

What will be the consequence ? It is not very likely, but 
neither is it quite impossible, that the Conservatives and the 
National Liberals who together had 62 members in the National 
Assembly, may this time muster over 100 members. If, 
on the other side, the Independent Social Democrats and 
the Communists together do the same the present coalition 
of Social Democrats and middle-class Democrats will 
either become a minority or be as a nominal majority 
morally so weakened as to be incapable of any energetic 
policy. In view of the new political attitude of the Indepen- 
dent Social Democrats the middle-class Democrats and 
the Catholic Populists would hardly agree to a policy of 
leaning on them. A state of parliamentary deadlock would 
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set in with most damaging results to the country. Happily 
such a situation is still only a conjecture ; in reality, things 
will hardly come to such a pitch. The Majority Socialists 
will lose a part of their votes, but they will hardly loose so 
many as not to remain much stronger in numbers than both 
the Independents and the Communists together. The 
same will hold good of the two middle-class Democratic 
parties against the two parties of the Right. But one must 
consider the extreme possibilities in order to realise what is 
at stake. 

Deeply convinced that the best for Germany as a whole 
and the German working-classes in particular is not a 
Bolshevist or semi-Bolshevist adventure but a consistent 
policy of socialistic reform on a democratic foundation, 
the writer can only regret the attitude of the Independent 
Social Democrats. The Communistic party, with a certain 
logic, regards the Independents with contempt for their 
half-heartedness. The Communists, indeed, go the whole 
hog and propose to use the parliamentary mandate only 
for protests and to shatter parliamentarism if possible 
from within. Their chances at the election are, however, 
not very great, and they will hardly be able to do much 
unless they succeed in carrying away with them the group 
of the Independent Social Democrats, which, let us hope, 
is not likely to happen. But it is not quite impossible. 
This much can be said without undue partiality, that the 
fate of Germany and its undisturbed progressive evolution 
as a democratic republic are under these conditions bound 
up with the political strength inside and outside of Parlia- 
ment of the old Social Democratic party. 

Ep. BERNSTEIN. 


TWO GREAT AUSTRALIANS 


MELBOURNE, April. 


URING the last six months, two makers of Australian 
1) history have died—Sir Edmund Barton, first 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, and Mr. 
Alfred Deakin, a member of the first Commonwealth Ministry 
and three times Prime Minister. These two men had 
unrivalled experiences in democratic leadership, experiences 
which illustrate principles of great significance. In con- 
sidering the problems of democracy we have a tendency 
to evade the question of personnel. There are signs, however, 
that democracy itself may break down, if the problem of 
leadership is not met more adequately. Statesmanship, 
courage, determination, intellectual industry—all these are 
needed in the modern political leader in a far higher degree 
than was demanded of the Victorian statesman. It almost 
seems at times as if democratic progress were being arrested 
for lack of supermen. The careers of Sir Edmund Barton 
and Mr. Deakin are of deep interest to all students of 
democracy, because they led an advanced democracy 
through a stage of constructive legislation, and, at every 
step of their careers, were called upon to exhibit these 
qualities of leadership. 

A statesman in Australia has to face his problems under 
far more difficult conditions than his fellow in Britain. 
The surroundings of British and Australian politics are very 
different. One is apt to think that in Great Britain large 
causes engross the attention while, in a new country with 
a small population pedestrian problems of a material kind 
are, alone, current. This view is not correct. Through 
the extraordinary congestion of business in the British 
Parliament, the output of legislation is very small and 
the problems dealt with, though important, are few. In 
Australia the output of legislation is immense, many matters 
affecting social and economic relations, of which only the 
fringe has been touched in England, are being treated with 
ever-increasing elaboration. Into this difficult arena the 


statesman has to find his way and lead, without any of the 
elaborate organisation for his assistance which exists in 
The Private Secretary is not an Australian 


Great Britain. 





institution. Heads of Departments, though competent, 
are not trained to accept all the responsibilities that a 
permanent Secretary does in England. The result is that 
a Cabinet Minister in Australia has to get up his own case 
on all important matters coming before Parliament. He 
has to a large extent to draft his own Bills and actually 
administer his department. On the other hand he has 
none of the isolation of a British statesman. He cannot 
walk on the mountain tops. He must look after his 
electorate and be accessible to thousands. Lastly, and 
perhaps most important of all, he has no secure root in any 
class or section of the community or support from an accepted 
tradition. He has practically to make a position and a 
standard and, in so far as his attitude fails to accommodate 
itself to a swiftly moving development, he is visited with 
the responsibility of failure. An English statesman is 
taken up by a party, which has an acknowledged place in 
the social system. He acts within the scope of its traditions 
and can rely on its support in all things. As he grows old 
use is found for his wisdom and experience, while younger 
men perform the more onerous tasks. He survives as a 
statesman to a ripe, honoured old age. In Australia a 
man must take personal responsibility for the success or 
failure of the message he has delivered. There is no 
“class ” which has taken responsibility for him, there is no 
accepted tradition to which he can appeal. New ideas and 
forces of which he knows little surge into the arena, pushing 
forward men ambitious for his prestige and power. Stag- 
gering under the weight of his responsibilities and the 
burdens of his office he is apt to sink, the butt of that 
factitious bitterness and hostility which the party system 
develops. Sir Edmund Barton and several others of our 
leading statesmen have avoided this end, by accepting 
seats on the Bench. But Mr. Deakin, broken in health, 
had already, at a comparatively early age, endured the 
insults of the masses whom he had previously led. 

It is necessary to realise the difficulties of the statesman 
in a small growing community, to understand what great 
men Sir Edmund Barton and Alfred Deakin were. It 
would be impossible to compare them with any British 
statesmen, the qualities needed for success, in the two 
different spheres, being so different. But of them it can 
be said that they were among the most powerful factors 
in setting the standard of the new Australian Common- 
wealth, when it was founded at the beginning of the 20th 
Century, and that, as a result largely of their intellectual 
and moral influence, that standard was a very high one. 
Personally their leadership was magnanimous, chivalrous 
and inspiring. The comradeship, which inspired their 
relations with their colleagues, was only equalled by the 
generosity which they consistently displayed towards 
political opponents ; and they faced reverses with dignity 
and fortitude. 

We have only to consider the subjects which came under 
their purview during their Parliamentary career to appre- 
ciate the vast range of intellectual effort that was required 
of the early Commonwealth leaders. They found the 
Commonwealth Constitution a scrap of paper. They had 
to convert it into a living organism. A great many con- 
stitutional problems were involved in this. They had to 
settle the relations between the Federal Power and the 
States. The constitutional nexus between the new Com- 
monwealth and the Mother Country was a subject for high 
statesmanship. Mr. Deakin was one of the first practical 
exponents of the Doctrine of Colonial Nationalism. He 
was strongly opposed by official opinion in the Colonial 
Office, backed by the prestige of statesmen like Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, but he nevertheless forced the acceptance 
of a formula, the validity of which is shown in the ready 
response of Australia during the recent war. Australian 
loyalty to the allied cause was very largely due to the clear 
foresight with which Sir Edmund Barton and Mr. Deakin 
faced the various questions of foreign policy which affect 
Australia. In its appreciation of the realities of foreign 
C2 
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affairs, the Australian democracy contrasts most favourably 
with most of the democracies of the American continent. 
On the other hand there was an economic and fiscal policy 
to formulate; the vast developmental problems of a new 
country to be faced. In the sphere of industrial relations 
Mr. Deakin was a pathfinder, and his contribution to the 
solution of these and other social problems has to be con- 
sidered by every social reformer in whatever part of the 
world he works. In analysing the success of these two 
leaders it would be wrong to claim that either was a man 
of exceptional stature, either intellectual or moral. What 
we can say is that they represented the best of what is 
characteristically Australian. Australia may congratulate 
herself that that best is so good. In both men the gift of 
oratory would have raised them very high in any political 
arena. Mr. Deakin had a cultured mind, hospitable to 
ideas, responsive to impressions and the sway of emotions. 
He had an admirable sense of words. He never had the 
sonorous majesty of a Gladstone, but, in his best moments, 
his periods marched with a graceful brilliance. As one 
watched the tall, lithe, charming figure spin his delightful 
web of words, one experienced, as one can rarely do now- 
adays, the spell of true oratory. It must be understood 
that the Australian public prizes, almost too much, spon- 
taneity and fluency, and will tolerate nothing which smells 
of the lamp. It is to Deakin’s credit that, without falling 
short of the most exacting canons of form or matter, he 
satisfied this craving. Sir Edmund Barton was a different 
class of speaker. He had few brilliant flights but attained 
a very high level of rhetorical excellence. He was cultured 
and artistic, and his passages were replete with literary 
allusions, telling appeals to the best human sentiments, 
and a pleasing irony. Both were public schoolmen—Sir 
Edmund Barton, a brilliant classic at the Sydney University. 
He practised law with considerable success, but Mr. Deakin, 
‘although a lawyer, devoted himself chiefly to journalism, 
before politics entirely absorbed him. 

Both men in fact were free translations into a new world 
of the typical Asquithian Liberal. They possessed similar 
ideals, the same aspiration for a better social order, the 
same chivalrous attitude towards all classes, but the cir- 
cumstances of a new country with its developmental 
problems introduced a large measure of State Socialism 
which almost obscured the Liberal base. It is just here 
that we see the reason why their time as leaders of Australian 
politics was up some years before they died. They were 
men who could assist an evolution but not lead a revolution. 
At a certain stage in all evolutions the sub-conscious process 
stops, and the whole movement becomes self-conscious. 
The moment then arrives for the bold constructive mind, 
capable of handling large forces, and working out com- 
plicated problems. The Leader is no longer the person 
borne high on the advancing tide. He has the definite 
responsibility for making an advance in the teeth of 
entrenched classes and efficient vested interests. He has 
to attract and command the masses, and they visit him 
with the full penalties of failure. It cannot be said that 
either Sir Edmund Barton or Mr. Deakin was adequate for 
this form of leadership. The very hospitality of their 
minds to all sorts of ideas was now a disadvantage. Specific 
problems had to be definitely met. The situation required 
boldness, concentration, precision. 

The situation was complicated, because Labour now 
definitely claimed to lead the democratic advance, and its 
objective was to overturn the present social order and 
substitute a new one. The workers rightly felt that their 
movement could only be led by men from their own ranks. 
Neither Sir Edmund nor Mr. Deakin could lead a Labour 
movement. Their sympathies were universal, class feeling 
was not deeply implanted in themselves, and they could 
not understand the depth of the class feeling among the 
workers. Mr. Deakin was able to appreciate Labour 
proposals and assist to realise them, but he was not able 
to envisage an Industrial Commonwealth, Labour, therefore, 








having used him, passed him by, and adopted an organisation, 
a creed, and a machinery, which make the Labour movement 


exclusively a class movement. The man who created this 
machinery gave it its materialistic bias, and led the Labour 
movement through its early stages, was Mr. Hughes, 'a direct 
opposite of the men with whom I have been dealing. He 
had the boldness and initiative they lacked. He could 
command, he could handle big issues. He was a believer 
in Real-Politik. They were eloquent and sentimental. He 
was brutal, a master of vituperation. But Mr. Hughes has 
split the Labour movement, and the machinery he created 
has killed him politically. And before this happened his 
achievements were singularly few. It has frequently been 
remarked that all the typical pieces of Australian economic 
and industrial legislation were passed by the Liberals, chiefly 
under Deakin. 

Since Hughes has been in charge he has suffered a series 
of reverses. As a leader indeed he has proved distinctly 
less adequate than either of our statesmen. He has con- 
sistently neglected the imponderable elements in human 
nature. He has created and handled machinery of great 
power and complexity, but he has ignored scruple, sentiment 
and ideals, and his work has been cursed with almost 
complete sterility. The truth seems to be that the political 
organism will not function at all, unless it is fed with idealistic 
enthusiasms. It is these factors in our make up and not 
the obvious selfish qualities which are obstinate. In the 
long run Sir Edmund Barton and Mr. Deakin were successful 
in their time because they fed the political soul. Mr. 
Hughes has failed because he ignored its existence. And 
the dilemma of modern politics is exemplified in the contrast 
between these types. F. W. E. 


FRAUD 


T is one of the most distressing facts of human 
nature that hardly anybody can be _ trusted. 

As a cynic once put it, ““ You can trust some of 

the people some of the time, but you can’t trust 

any of the people all the time.” During the week. a 
number of cases of fraud on the railways have been 
tried at Marylebone Police Court. The solicitor who 
prosecuted on behalf of the Metropolitan Railway 
Company told the magistrate that the company em- 
ploys fifteen inspectors, who collect on an average 
about £1,000 a month in excess fares. He estimated 
that for every £1,000 collected in this way £4,000 
remains uncollected ; and this is likely to be an under- 
estimate. Many people who would not pick a pocket 
will cheat a railway company. One young lady was 
caught travelling with a season-ticket three months 
out of date. We are told that she treated the matter 
with such levity in court that the magistrate had to 
reprove her. Her levity seems to us to have been the 
honestest thing about her. The gravity of the ordinary 
criminal in the dock is not the gravity of a repentant 
sinner, but the gravity of a scared sinner. The repre- 
hensible part of the lady’s levity was not her behaviour 
to the court, but her behaviour to the railway company. 
Another case was tried on the same day in which the 
accused was a man who attempted to travel in the 
cheapest possible way from Ruislip to Euston Square. 
He accordingly bought a 14d. ticket at Ruislip and, 
on getting out at Euston Square, said that he had 
lost his ticket and paid a penny, thus saving Is. 34d. 
He was evidently afflicted with that mania for economy 
which the present Government preaches so assiduously 
though it does not practise it. Why pay Is. 6d. for a 
journey when with a little manipulation you can do 
it for 24d.? It is a nice point in ethics whether, if 
you really have lost your ticket, you are entitled to 
save money at the end of the journey by offering only 
the fare for the last mile or so. We have known 


comparatively honest persons who will lie on such an 
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oceasion. Such a person, having bought a fourpenny 
ticket from Charing Cross to Hampstead, and being 
unable to find it in any of his nine pockets, will often 
give the ticket-collector a penny, and, if asked “‘ Where 
from?” will quietly reply “ Belsize Park.” His 
defence will be that he is not as a matter of fact cheating 
the railway company, and that, if he pays the full fare 
a second time, he will be cheating himself. It is a 
worse thing, he feels, to cheat himself than to lie to 
a ticket-collector. We doubt, however, whether George 
Washington, faced by such a dilemma, would have 
been satisfied with such casuistry. Even lesser men 
will consider a lie too dear a price for threepence. It 
is better to bear your punishment like a man and in 
future to put your ticket in some place where you will 
not lose it, provided it is not in your hat-band. We 
have more sympathy with the man who, finding he 
has left his first-class season-ticket at home, pays onl 
the third-class fare at the end of the journey. ovided, 
that is, he can do it without lying, as he usually can. 
But lying is a dangerous practice and may lead to a 
seat on the front Ministerial bench in the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, if, like George Wash- 
ington, you cannot tell a lie, you may end in becoming 
a rebel to the Crown. Life is beset with difficulties. 
As one of Montaigne’s favourite mottoes puts it: 
“There is always a for and an against.” 

No doubt even the ordinary man who cheats a 
railway company feels this. His dishonesty is entered 
upon at times even in the spirit of sport. The present 
writer remembers a boy, slightly older than himself, 
one of whose supreme pleasures it used to be to travel 
first-class on a third-class ticket. He lolled back in 
his unpaid-for luxury with a face that radiated as 
much happiness as though he were shooting the chute. 
His greater age and higher spirits made one feel that 
one would be a coward and a spoilsport if one did not 
become an accomplice in his crime. It was all very 
well to sing “‘ Dare to be a Daniel, dare to stand alone ” 
in the Sunday School, and even to mean it, but on 
Saturday one followed one’s friend into his first-class 
carriage as meekly as one of Daniel’s lions. He for 
his part whistled and sang and played with the window- 
strap and enjoyed himself royally. As for oneself, 
one did one’s best to look Prec arne a but, every time 
the train came to a stop in a station, one sat with a 
hangdog heart, praying that the engine might start 
quickly, and longing, at sight of every railway porter, 
to be able to diminish oneself into the size of a pea. 
Thus conscience does make cowards, if not of us all, 
at least of those of us who are enticed into committing 
other people’s favourite vices as well as our own. 
“ Pecca fortiter,”” said Martin Luther, and in childhood 
one was often amazed into envy and admiration of 
those who could do so. There are some boys with a 
special genius for lying to masters and cribbing and 
every form of deception that saves them the trouble 
of honest work. If one did not rival them, one need 
not put it down to virtue: it may have been that one 
lacked their splendid self-control. As one looks back 
at them, strange to say, one thinks of some of them 
as honest rascals, others of them as dishonest. If 
there was no strain of meanness mixed with their 
roguery, one counted them as being in a different 
world from those who were not only rogues but mean. 
The mean boy, to a far greater extent than the mean 
man, becomes a pariah. He will cheat, not only to 
save his skin, but to win a prize from a rival. But 
he is, we fancy, very rare. We once knew an unfortu- 
nate boy who cribbed in an examination in order to 
save his skin and did it so clumsily that to his horror 
he found himself at the head of the list of prize-winners. 
It was a most painful position for an honest boy, and 
there was no way out of it but a full confession. The 
more intelligent sort of schoolboy, if he is driven to 
cribbing, will always introduce a reasonable number 


of errors in order to make his answers plausible. 
Instead of “* Balbus built a wall ” he will write “‘ Balbus 
built a house,” being satisfied that, if he gets two words 
right out of three, he has done all that can be expected 
of an average fallible human being. 

As we grow older, it is to be feared, our frauds 
become both less innocent and less adventurous than 
those of schoolboys. No grown-up man, except an 
eccentric, travels on the railway without a ticket for 
any other purpose but saving money. A man in full 
possession of his wits has something else to do with 
them than to cheat railway companies. If one goes 
into a law court, and studies the faces of the sort of 
people who pay hotel bills and tailors’ bills with 
“* stumer”’ cheques, they look as if they belonged 
almost to a different race from one’s friends. There 
is no doubt that preoccupation with swindling tends to 
make a man look like a foreigner. This, however, 
only happens if he takes up swindling as a profession. 
The ordinary dishonest man is a mere weakling. He 
is unable to resist the temptation of using other people's 
money that has come into his hands, and he is opti- 
mistic enough to believe that he will be able to pay 
it back some day. Treasurers of small societies in 
which there is no business discipline are especially 
liable to wake up one morning and find that they have 
spent the subscriptions. Every Christmas one reads 
of a number of prosecutions of treasurers of slate clubs 
for making off with the funds, and, for every case 
that appears in the papers, a dozen are probably hushed 
up. Man is not naturally honest. He has aspirations 
after honesty, but, conflicting with these, are aspira- 
tions equally powerful to get something for nothing. 
Even the iron laws of five thousand years have not 
taught him to be honest. He desires not equality 
with his neighbour but to get the better of his neigh- 
bour. The way in which many rich business men 
set about, even when the country needed their money 
most desperately, to cheat the State out of its claim 
on their excess profits revealed the fact that there is 
still a great deal of missionary work to be done by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in England. We believe 
even that it is not unknown for pillars of the State— 
or, let us say, pillars of the suburbs—to economise 
truth in making their income-tax returns. Like the 
man who travelled from Ruislip to Euston Square 
for 2}d., they are merely trying to save money. It is 
the greatest temptation a respectable man can know. 
There are only two forms of fraud permitted to a 
respectable man, however. He may defraud the 
State and he may defraud the public, but, if he goes 
beyond that, he is in danger of slipping into dishonesty. 
When he defrauds the public, it is called profiteering, 
and who of us would not be a profiteer? As the 
world is at present arranged, there is nothing for it 
but a struggle for profits, and the ideal of a just price 
has long since been defeated by the ideal of the best 
price you can get. The latter seemed to most of usto be 
an admirablething till the working classes adoptedit. No 
sooner did they do so, however, than the middle classes 
began to explain that the true ideal of a well-ordered 
society was twofold—the ideal of the best price you 
can get for commodities and the ideal of a just price 
for labour. This is, we fear, but a pious fraud at the 
expense of the workers. We fear, moreover, that the 
workers have at last seen through it. There is no 
pe 8 of their ever again being content with a state 
of affairs in which the ideal of something for nothing 
will be the exclusive possession of a few. If it is a 
sound ideal, we should all share in it. If it is unsound, 
we should get rid of it and invent something better. 
In our present civilisation, so far as one can judge, 
men love power more than honesty: they love wealth 
more than honesty. Cabinet Ministers deceive the 
country, rich men deceive the State, and nobodies in 
the suburbs deceive the railway companies. In an atmo- 
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sphere of universal deception, is it any wonder that 
there should be unrest and suspicion and the threat 
of turbulence? We are not a world of honest men. 
That is the cause of half our troubles. That man 
who travelled from Ruislip to Euston is a symbolic 
figure. He should be given at least an O.B.E. 


THE 
PRINCIPLES OF VENTILATION 


Y account of the new housing scheme in the 

Logie estate of Dundee must be supplemented, 

lest perchance it should tend, in one respect, 

to give a wrong lead to students elsewhere. 
I only regret that, in attempting to do so, I am without 
the new volume on The Science of Ventilation and 
Open-Air Treatment, which the Medical Research 
Council—as it is now to be called—promises us from 
the pen of Professor Leonard Hill, but which is unfor- 
pre ree A delayed, just when its publication is most 
desirable in the interests of hygienic housing. My 
fear is that the reader may suppose me to regard the 
system of central heating described in Dundee as ideal, 
which it is not; nor, on reflection, can I approve the 
assertion that the question of cost does not interest 
me. If methods conforming to the principles of ven- 
tilation can be employed at very much smaller cost 
than cential heating involves, as they can, clearly 
that fact should interest all of us. 

What are those principles ?_ We owe their definition 
to Professor Hill, above all. No one so much as he 
has defined the relations of man’s body to the two 
primary factors of air and light. First, we have to 
breathe, a double process, involving the income of a 
necessity and the outgo of a poison: and we have to 
maintain our temperature at a constant level, winter 
or summer, “rain or shine,” In certain times and 
places this involves the question of keeping cool, but 
for practical purposes in our country we need only 
consider how to keep warm. If we are to understand 
the problem we must acquaint ouselves with the 
presence in the nervous system of centres which may 
be roughly defined as three—heat-producing, heat- 
losing and, above them both, heat-regulating. When 
we are very cold, we may observe that the heat-pro- 
ducing centre causes us to shiver, these muscular 
movements producing heat, and when we are very 
warm the heat-losing centre throws the warm blood 
to the surface of the body, and also causes us to lose 
much water through the skin. No easy matter this 
if the circumambient air be very humid already. 

Professor Hill is surely right when he asks us to 
consider those conditions in which we feel at our best 
and to aim at reproducing them, if possible, in ow 
arrangements. Let us think of a morning in the 
early summer, when the sun is shining, though not in 
undue strength, and a gentle breeze is moving—Borrow’s 
“‘ wind on the heath.” We find these conditions perfect 
and feel ourselves capable of anything. We are being 
both warmed and cooled; we are breathing good air, 
and every square inch of the skin that is exposed is 
receiving stimuli that vivify us, partly from the light, 
partly from the movement of the air. Our eyes are 
receiving light of a natural composition and the body 
is receiving radiant heat which keeps it warm. The 
physicists tell us, of course, that the light and heat, 
though we are made aware of them through different 
sentient organs, are indeed as closely related to one 
another as consecutive series of notes in the musical 

amut. Experimentally, we find ourselves affected 
y these radiations in a fashion which convected heat, 
as of the air in a Turkish bath, by no means duplicates 
—indeed, in some respects their effects are opposite, 
one stimulant, the other sedative—though either may 





serve to keep us warm. (I am politely assuming that 
in our homes, when not in bed, we desire to be awake. 
If semi-coma be our ideal, our adaptation of these facts 
will be different.) 

The “wind on the heath” provides us, of course, 
with fresh air, in which the percentage of carbon 
dioxide does not rise, though that is one of the products 
of our respiration. But we owe to Professor Hill the 
experimental proof that the breeze refreshes us in more 
important ways than that—for one, it carries away 
the water which our lungs are also continuously exhaling, 
so that the atmosphere does not tend to become more 
and more humid, as it would if we were living in a closed 
box. In such a breeze we breathe deeply, and it is 
known that deep breathing mechanically accelerates 
the pulmonary circulation. Thus the volume of blood 
flowing through the lungs in a given time rises, and 
this means that they are kept well supplied with those 
protective chemical agents which are needed for the 
destruction of pathogenic parasites. Yet, further, the 
sheer impact of the moving air against the skin affords 
a subtle but massive and continuous stimulation of 
the nervous system and of the vital processes of which 
the nervous system has charge. 

The contrast is furnished by the attempt to live and 
thrive in an apartment of which the air is warm and 
stationary. Such air tends to become more humid, 
thanks to our own excretion of water, and thus ere long 
to retard that function of the heat-losing mechanism, 
and also to retard the pulmonary circulation, and thus 
to diminish the supply of defensive munitions to the 
lungs. And it can 1eadily be shown that the stillness 
of such air involves the lack of that cutaneous stimu- 
lation which we ought to receive when we wish to be 
at our best. Persons depressed under such experi- 
mental conditions can be much revived by means of a 
fan which merely stirs the air about even though such 
air contains much more carbon dioxide and water than 
are generally present in the atmosphere. 

These being the facts, how ought we, to warm and 
ventilate our houses? Surely we must imitate Nature 
as closely as possible, but the task is not so easy. The 
“wind on the heath,” for instange, is one thing and a 
draught is another. At any rate, central heating is 
very far from the physiological ideal ; indeed, it opposes 
instead of providing ventilation. It offers us an 
enervating instead of a stimulating form of heat. It 
very constantly tends to provide much too high a 
temperature, and, naturally, since the air has cost 
money to warm, those who have to find the money do 
their best to allow none of it to escape. These criticisms 
must here be made implicitly upon even the wonderful 
advance in housing which I described in my last 
article. 

Estimates have also been submitted to me which 
show that the system of pipes and hot water is very 
seriously expensive. The Islington Borough Council 
has lately had to decide between a system of communal 
hot water and the use of gas for heating water, and has 
chosen the latter, saving £24,000 accordingly in the 
construction of 305 flats. 

How to get our radiant heat? The fire of soft coal 
we have condemned; it is healthy within the room, 
abominable without, and the nation cannot afford to 
burn such coal. The electric radiator is vastly to be 
preferred ; it produces no smoke or noxious products 
of combustion and the heat which it provides is of 
the right kind; but it scarcely ventilates. If we were 
to rely upon it for heat we should have to instal some 
further arrangement for changing or for moving 
(even apart from changing) the air in the room. Alto- 
gether, this will be very costly and out of the question 
for most houses. There remains the gas stove, which 
must be provided with a properly functioning flue— 
very much less expensive than a chimney—and which, 
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given that condition, meets every demand of physiology, 
providing radiant heat and ventilation. 

Three further notes may be added to those made 
in this and previous articles. There has been sent 
me a report of smoke tests on open domestic grates 
which was printed in the Lancet in 1906, and which 
we owe to the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. But 
to-day we can take no serious interest in the results of 
tests on “twenty-four open grates burning bituminous 
coal.’” Even if one of these grates had produced no smoke 
whatever, it would still have to. be condemned ab initio, 
since to burn bituminous coal at all is the barbarous 
waste of chemical riches irreplaceable and _ galore. 
Second, the Air Pollution Advisory Board of the Man- 
chester City Council has just published an admirable 
little document called “The Black Smoke Tax: an 
account of damage done by smoke, with an enquiry 
into the comparative cost of family washing in Man- 
chester and Harrogate.” The estimate has been very 
cautiously made and submitted to actuarial criticism, 
and the verdict is that “the direct taxation levied by 
black smoke in Manchester and of which the wash 
cellar is the receipt of custom, amounts to practically 
a quarter of a million sterling. The cost of household 
washing is only one item amongst many; the damage 
to health, buildings, merchandise, decorations and 
vegetation would gieatly swell the total.” Lastly, 
in a discussion following a lecture on this subject to 
the Sociological Society, a visitor from New York 
stated that physicians in that now smokeless city, 
where the consumption death-rate has wonderfully 
declined during the present century, are now preferring 
to retain for many of their consumptive patients the 
advantages of staying at home, instead of sending them 
to Arizona or the Adirondacks. This comes of the 
policy for which I stand. Let there be light and air in 
our cities. And now we await the interim report of 
the Departmental Committee on Air Pollution. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE POSITION OF M. VENIZELOS 
IN GREECE 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Lykiardopoulos’s comprehensive rejoinder obliges 
me to trespass on your courtesy again. As I cannot doubt his 
good faith, I must assume that he is misinformed; and I will 
take the liberty of setting him right on as many points as I can 
possibly deal with in the compass of a letter. 

He affirms that * not a single person” of those I have named 
“is or has been in prison. As a matter of fact, some of them, 
such as MM. Tsaldaris, Rufos, Baltadjis, Triantafyllacos, have 
not only not been deprived of their liberty in any way, but,” etc. 
A devastating indictment of my accuracy, if true ; but is it true ? 

MM. Tsaldaris, Baltadjis and Triantafyllacos were interned in 
islets of the Archipelago for more than a year: the Greek news- 
papers which announced their return to Athens are available. 

M. Rufos from 1917 till three months ago was incarcerated in 
the Averoff prison: the Athens newspapers last February 
announced his release ; and I have in my possession a photo- 
graph of him behind the prison bars together with M. Yannaros, 
proprietor of two daily journals. 

The ex-Premier Lambros, a scholar of European reputation, 
and the ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Zalocostas, both—in your 
correspondent’s words—** gentlemen in advanced years suffering 
for a long time from natural ailments,” died recently, “ in their 
own private villas.” Is Mr. Lykiardopoulos a jester of a rather 
gruesome type, or will he seriously maintain that their internment 
since 1918 on wretched islets, with such medical attendance as a 
primitive hamlet offers, was not the immediate cause of their 
death? True, they died in their own villas; but in what 
condition were they brought back there? The case of M. 
Lambros is particularly poignant. His mortal agony being very 
prolonged, he sent from his bed to a friend this message: ‘* Even 

Death cannot get at me with all these gendarmes guarding my 
house!"’ The gendarmes did not quit their posts until after 
the hapless man had expired. 








As to the ex-Premiers Skouloudis and Dragoumis, to say that 


they were not imprisoned is to play upon words: when a man 
is not free he is a prisoner—aunless, perhaps, the gendarmes who 
were stationed at their doors and followed them about whenever 
they went out to stretch their legs were a guard of honour ? 
Let this be added : these two statesmen did not formally submit 
to the gentle regime of M. Venizelos until after they had been 
confined to the Evangelismos hospital, whence they were released 
on account of ill-health—the one being 82 and the other 77 years 
old. 

With regard to the Metropolitans, surely Mr. Lykiardopoulos 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that imprisonment for Greek 
prelates means internment in the cells of their respective monas- 
teries ? Nor can he require me to tell him that the public 
anathematisation of M. Venizelos was in accordance with the 
traditions of the Greek Church? ‘* Fear God and honour thy 
King,” is a sacred old rule which, in the opinion of the Church, 
M. Venizelos violated. 

As to the total number of persons imprisoned, and the dimen- 
sions of Greek prisons, I daresay your correspondent is better 
informed than myself. I have already said that these are 
matters for which I am not prepared to vouch. What I do 
know is that in 1917, after the triumphal installation of M. 
Venizelos by General Sarrail’s troops in Athens, crowds of 
citizens—from Generals whose sole crime was that they refused 
to break their oath to the King from whom they held their rank, 
down to poor shopkeepers whose sole crime was that they 
cherished in their shops portraits of their King—were spirited 
away by batches, put on board ships, and deported to the islands 
with the utmost secrecy. Of these deportations no statistics 
are available. .-—Yours, etc., G. F. Assorr. 

Royal Societies Club. 

May 24th. 

{ We are unable to print the whole of Mr. Abbott's letter owing 
to its length. In the omitted portion Mr. Abbott defends the 
Constantinists against the charge of having plotted the assassina- 
tion of M. Venizelos. 

We cannot give any more space to this correspondence. We 
have offered Mr. Abbott the opportunity of justifying the sensa- 
tional statements made in his original letter, and in our judgment 
he has completely failed to do so. He stated in the first place 
that all anti-Venizelists were in jail, subsequently mentioning 
the wholly incredible figure of 80,000, which he now apparently 
withdraws. In his second letter he gave a list of eminent “ per- 
sons imprisoned,”’ adding that “‘ nearly all” of them were “ still 
in jail.’ Now he tells us that until recently some of these 
people were interned in “ wretched islets,” that others at one 
time had gendarmes posted round their villas, and that others 
were confined to their monasteries. Mr. Abbott is, we believe, 
an Englishman, and must be presumed to understand the mean- 
ing of English words; yet, apparently knowing the facts, he 
thought it proper to say that these men were “ imprisoned ” 
and “ still in jail.” We can only say that we do not think that 
a writer who permits himself that degree of verbal licence is 
likely to be able to make any valuable contribution to the eluci- 
dation of the truth concerning the present situation in Greece. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


LORD BIRKENHEAD RECONQUERS 
IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—From his speech in the House of Lords on May 19th it 
is clear that the policy of Lord Birkenhead in Ireland, whether 
the struggle be short or long, is to employ the whole of the avail- 
able resources of this country to restore the law and order which 
he and his accomplices of the treasonable conspiracy of 1913-1914 
successfully overthrew. To achieve this end Lord Birkenhead 
has told us that he will stop at nothing in the sacrifices he will 
demand of other men. In view of the fact that during the Great 
War this officer was one of the young men who, possessing many 
qualities that would have been valuable to our forces in the field, 
preferred, rather than join his regiment, to remain at home and 
make a fortune, we may be certain that, in this case at least, 
he will be as good as his word. In brief, Lord Birkenhead 
proposes to ask, and if necessary compel, the working men and 
gentlemen of this country once again to pay the price of his 
mistakes. 

What do the working men and gentlemen, who have already 
been privileged to watch from the trenches the ascent of Major 
Smith to heaven over the stepping-stones of their bodies, think 
of the new proposition ? Certain other questions, too, of urgent 
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interest to the vicarious victims of Lord Birkenhead’s willing 
sacrifice, might well be asked in Parliament of him and his 
confederates, now in power, who have proved themselves the 
successful authors of Ireland’s ruin and the architects of their 
own fortunes. (1) Are private soldiers in the British Army 
who cherish the same conscientious objections to serving against 
the rebels of the South and West that General Gough and the 
officers of the 8rd Cavalry Brigade had to serving against the 
rebels of the North and East, to be offered the same privilege 
of resignation? (2) Is the conservative doctrine of optional 
obedience to military orders, so ably advocated in 1914, to be 
confined to wealthy officers of the Tory Party? (8) Are the 
rights of Major Smith, now Lord Chancellor, to total evasion of 
military service in time of war exclusive ?—Yours, etc., 
Leysin, Switzerland. ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
May 22nd. 


REFORM IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMAN. 

Str,—May I be allowed to comment on two of the points in 
“* Reform in the Primary School,” of May 22nd ? 

Experiment is, unfortunately, not yet “ the order of the day ” 
in the primary school, and one obstacle to its becoming so is 
undoubtedly the furniture of the ordinary classroom. The 
“ fixed ’ desk is a nuisance, but even that would not prevent 
some more enlightened procedure were the steps of the classroom 
floor taken away. The cost of such alteration would be com- 
paratively small, and splendid pioneer work, now impeded if not 
prevented by cramped conditions, could then go ahead. Ina 
decade, given scope for practical work, the number unfit for a 
Central School would be sensibly diminished. 

This, though important, is less so than what comes later in the 
letter. In his concluding passage the writer speaks of teachers 
and parents as the power which will carry reforms into practice. 

The old distrust of teacher by parent in the primary grade has 
long since disappeared and, no doubt largely owing to intercourse 
in medical inspection, care and after care, school functions, and 
so on, mothers and teachers at least, have become good friends. 
But this is not enough as things are. That the ordinary parent 
of the primary school child knows still far too little of the school 
aims and his child’s privileges, ten minutes’ talk with any of them 
will abundantly testify. From evidence there is no need to detail 
young teachers, especially young women, lack very vitally 
necessary knowledge of the parents’ point of view, and are quite 
aware of the fact. 

This makes a strong case for Parents’ Associations, each school 
with its own, beside and in union with the Old Scholars’ Club. 
Here, once a month, a few at first perhaps, but more as the thing 
begins to live, a half-social, half humanly-business meeting can be 
twice blest to those who share in it. The P.N.E.U. does not fit 
the case here, yet at any rate, and perhaps never will. New times 
want new plans, and this is rarely enough attempted to rank 
as one.—Yours, etc., FLORENCE A. Woop. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have been reading Mr. Ratcliffe’s admirable article on 
W. D. Howells, and am wondering if a small and artless confession 
of my own would interest him and the many who must have 
enjoyed his reflections. I oegan late as a reader of W. D. H., and 
I seemed to begin unluckily with Fennel and Rue. A jump 
backward to A Foregone Conclusion followed, with only another 
sprawl as its consequence. Then, by the merest chance of 
expending sixpence at a Hove bookseller’s, I became proprietor of 
a dingy second-hand copy of his Venetian Life in an early edition, 
depressingly prefaced with whole pages of “* errata,”’ but destined 
to prove one of the most observed and charming books I have read, 
giving one not only a vivid picture of Venice and the Venetians 
(on both sides of their hall-doors), but also an irresistibly attractive 
mental image of the author of the book. After that Fennel and 
Rue became a friend, A Foregone Conclusion another, and now 
any and everything by W. D. H. upon which I can lay an honest 
hand is fiercely snapped up. All this, you will say, is but one 
more illustration of the old platitude that, in literature as else- 
where, at the back of all stands Character—the man behind the 
book meaning so tremendously much to the book itself as he 
smiles upon you from between the lines.—Yours, etc., 

Authors’ Club. H. M. WALBROOK. 


May 24th. 


Miscellany 
THE KINGDOM OF THE BLIND” 


HE attitude of British opinion to foreign statesman- 
ship was never better expressed than in a con- 
versation viva voce populi overheard by Mr. Anstey 

some thirty years ago in the neighbourhood of the Marble 
Arch. An Irish patriot (patriotism was always an Irish 
export) was enlivening his hearers with a disquisition on 
the peculiar virtues of imprisonment (incarceration was 
ever an Irish pastime) as an inspiration and a stimulant: 


. . . Some of the best and greatest men that ever lived have 
been in prison— 

An Auprror (who seems to have reasons of his own for finding this 
argument particularly soothing). ‘Ear, ‘ear / 

Tue Irish Patriot. Look at Gambetta ! 

A Dutt Man (to NeicHBovuR). Wot’s he a-tellin’ of us to look at ? 


His Netcusour. Gambetter. 

THe Dutt Man. Gam— ’oo? 

NEIGHBOUR (curtly). Better. 

Tue Dutt Man. Better nor wot ? 

It is in that mood of incredulity tempered with mild 
amusement that the bearers of foreign names are regarded 
in this country. It may be a legitimate revenge for the 
imbecility of those continental compositors who have 
systematically misprinted the name of every British minister 
since Pitt. But it affords a somewhat uncertain basis for 
the formation of historical estimates. 

When one is confronted with the biography of a French 
minister by a French President, one feels proudly that this 
sort of thing could never have happened in England. The 
contributions of British statesmen to our rough island 
story are limited to their simple lives, theirdownright deeds, 
their collected speeches on political topics of immense 
but happily ephemeral importance, and (in rare cases 
of immense culture) of their Inaugural Address to the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association on “Bees in Virgil.” 
It is the peculiar distinction of our statesmanship that it 
is wholly illiterate. When one says of a common man 
that he has made his mark, one refers to his success in 
life: but when one says it of a British statesman, one may 
be taken to allude to the substitute for his signature. There 
have, of course, been exceptions, trifling, it is true, but 
none the less humiliating to those of us who care for the 
simple traditions of our public life. Lord Rosebery, whose 
name might otherwise have been honoured equally at 
Epsom and in Downing Street, has persistently held the 
pen with a skill that is positively professional, and Mr. 
Asquith never forfeited more Liberal confidence than on 
the day when he reprinted with ineffable frivolity an essay 
on De Quincey. It is an action which would be unthinkable 
in a Geddes. There are no novels by Dr. Macnamara ; 
there is hardly so much as a short story by Mr. Bonar Law. 
The scanty leisure of Mr. Walter Long, the brief repose of 
Sir Edward Carson, the sorely interrupted rest of Mr. 
Shortt is not devoted to the questionable cultivation of the 
Muses, those alien young persons of certainly Greek and 
probably Constantinist extraction. Viscount Grey touched 
the utmost permissible limit of our concession to dilet- 
tantism when he published a work on Fly-fishing, and the 
political career of Mr. Winston Churchill was seriously 
endangered by the popular belief that he was the real 
author of the works of his American namesake. 

It is the British tradition that a politician may decline 
into literature in the same manner as he sinks into the 
Upper House. His Works must not be written until he is 
past work, and when he has lost his memory, he is at liberty 
to write his memoirs. That is why one arches an insular 
eyebrow at the information that M. Deschanel accepted 
in the plenitude of his powers an invitation to write the 
life of a deceased statesman. His country was in danger ; 
he was actively engaged as President of the Chamber ; 


* Gambetta, By Paul Deschanel. Heinemann. 15s. net. 
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and there were at least six hundred men in English public 
life who could have informed him, under the provocation 
offered by his strange proceeding, that there was a war on. 
But he was undeterred by the oddity of his own action, 
and this remarkable foreigner put pen to paper in order 
that in those weeks of victory, in which the marching columns 
of the French infantry swung down the long white roads 
into the little towns of Lorraine and Alsace, his countrymen 
might have once more the vision of that bearded, one-eyed 
man who flung an arm eastward in the years of defeat to 
point his haunting cry, Regardez la trouée des Vosges. An 
Englishman who evoked such memories of the past would 
have been relegated to a professorship. M. Deschanel was 
elected President of the Republic. 

Gambetta, like many Frenchmen of distinction, was not 
wholly free from French blood. His mother was the 
daughter of a country chemist in the Midi, and she married 
a few weeks after the accession of Queen Victoria an interest- 
ing foreigner who had come to Cahors from the Genoese 
Riviera in the grocery business. The bridegroom had once 
shipped as cabin-boy from an Italian port to Chili in a 
clipper whose passenger list included a man who was to 
be General Garibaldi and a priest who was to be Pope 
Pius 1X. ; but the experience made neither a mariner nor a 
rasta of him, and he settled amiably down to sell to the 
citizens of Cahors the unpleasing pottery of his native land. 
The prospect of a long life opened before his infant son when 
at the age of four he was given up by the doctors, and within 
forty years that half-Italian boy was the voice of France. 

He graduated in the queer school from which the French 
draw their parliamentarians. After passing through a Lycée, 
in which his preceptors fed him upon the windy fruits of 
Athenian eloquence, he became in the last decade of the 
Second Empire a French national, a talker in cafés, and an 
ornament of the Parisian Bar. It was a strange profession 
in which the art of voice-production was of considerably 
more importance than the science of jurisprudence, and a 
student in search of the best models could write home 
without incongruity, Je vais au thédtre et au Palais. The 
atmosphere was eminently congenial to a_bull-necked 
young man from the Midi, and Gambetta attracted the 
favourable attention of his colleagues by a free use of 
imagery drawn from the Crucifixion in defence of a seditious 
workman. Success in this class of case went naturally hand 
in hand with the beginnings of a political career, and the 
one-eyed avocat with the black beard began to rank among 
the more conspicuous enemies of the Empire. His diapason 
was a not unwelcome addition to the chorus of hostility to 
Napoleon III. in which the peevish vor humana of Jules 
Favre vied with the shrill ululations of Mr. Swinburne 
and the deeper chest notes of Victor Hugo, until in 1868 a 
brief for a republican journalist brought him definitely 
into the centre of the stage. 

A deputy named Baudin had got himself rather gratui- 
tously shot during the coup d'état of 1851. For seventeen 
years his interrupted existence was ignored by his political 
sympathisers. But in the closing years of the Empire the 
researches of republican propagandists brought him to light 
as a promising excuse for the exercise of the French genius 
for political interments. It was unfortunately found imprac- 
ticable to bury him: that had been done already. But 
there was yet time for a funeral oration or so; it was not 
too late for a trifle.of monumental masonry. A subscription 
was opened for the visible commemoration of this somewhat 
dim figure of the republican mythology, and a brutal 
executive interrupted this agreeable pastime by prosecuting 
one of the journalists who opened the list. Gambetta 
(with him, a galaxy of republican talent) appeared for the 
defence. Having none, he indulged in the luxury of a counter- 
attack. It was developed along the whole front of Imperial 
policy, and by the engaging procedure of the French courts, 
in which relevance would appear to be the sole ground for 
excluding evidence, he was permitted to prosecute the 
prosecution. The Court was bullied, the Crown was 





shouted down, the gallery was electrified by an advocate 
who was Olynthiac, Verrine and Philippic by turns. At the 
fall of the curtain (surely one can hardly imagine a French 
trial terminated by anything less dramatic than a curtain) 
the applause was positively operatic, and within seven 
months the oracle of the Café Procope was deputy for Mar- 
seilles. 

Gambetta had now achieved notoriety, and it was no 
longer necessary for him to conceal his intelligence. When 
the hot weather of 1870 sent Benedetti to Ems and the 
Second Empire to Sedan, it might have been expected 
from his past record that his contribution to the national 
effort would be confined to sonorous republicanism. But 
it was not. Like many men of mixed origin, he was intensely 
patriotic in the country of his adoption. In disagreement 
with seventeen of his political associates he voted the war 
credits of the Empire, and to the last he seemed more in- 
terested in the defeat of Prussia than in the eviction of the 
Bonapartes : it was, for a republican politician, the supreme 
sacrifice of an unrivalled opportunity. The Empire went 
down in the sunshine of September, and in its place a young 
Republic confronted the elderly ravishers of the Prussian 
General Staff. Militarily she was as unprepared before von 
Moltke and von Roon as Susanna upon a similar occasion 
before her elders. But the soul and centre of her military 
effort, heartening Paris, ballooning over the German lines, 
galvanising the peripatetic executive at Tours, was a man 
of thirty-two with one eye whom an ambitious Italian 
parent had put to be a fine French lawyer ; and his country 
rewarded him with twelve years of political importance 
crowned by a dictatorship. 

By a pleasing irony M. Deschanel set himself to write 
this tale of French defeat during the years of French victory, 
and his performance is as interesting for students of the 
subject as it is for that greater number who are students 
of the author. If it is within the power of the President 
of the Republic to initiate legislation, it would not be sur- 
prising if he tabled something drastic dealing with transla- 
tions from the French. One can pardon a translator 
unfamiliar with the habits of French classicists who fails to 
recognise the Olynthiac Orations when they are disguised 
as Olynthiennes, and only an Orientalist would complain 
of the translation of léchec de Lang-Son as “ Lang- 
Son’s fiasco,’’ when the poor thing was the name of a defeat 
rather than that of a general. But it is hardly possible to 
forgive a travesty of M. Deschanel’s emotional climax. The 
man lay dying, and a woman bent over him. Une femme le 
baisa au front et disparut dans l ombre, 4 jamais. M. Deschanel 
has the genius for funeral oratory of all French statesmen, 
but his translator is sadly puzzled by the scene : “‘ a woman,” 
his victim is made to say to the English reader, ‘a woman 
kissed him on the forehead, and he vanished into the dark- 
ness for ever.” The italics, as they say, are ours, the senti- 
ment is not M. Deschanel’s, and the theology is the trans- 
lator’s alone. 

Gambetta was an ideal leader for a beaten country. 
His proclamations did not win positions, and even the 
advantage that she had lost her War Office was insufficient 
to bring France to victory. But by his ill-shod moblots and 
his impromptu strategy he contrived through the short 
black daysof that snowy winter of 1871 toexorcise the temper 
of defeat from a defeated nation. Men have earned immor- 
tality for less than that. It was the tragedy of the Peasants’ 
Revolt that it was a revolution which never found its Danton, 
but only a handful of Héberts: it is the bitterness of the 
German defeat that it has not yet found its Gambetta. 


Puitip GUEDALLA. 


Art 


THE ART OF WATER-COLOUR 


N every art-critic’s cupboard there is a skeleton, which 

I emerges every spring and autumn-—the duty of 
visiting the large official exhibitions of water-colour. 

It is a singular fact that a medium which can express ideas 
with exquisite delicacy and tenderness, and has an unmatched 
power of realising the most fragile and elusive conceptions, 
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should so often become in practice not only vapid but posi- 
tively wearisome. Water-colour painting in the past has been 
regarded as one of the accomplishments which every well- 
brought-up young woman should possess. Generations of 
drawing-masters have imparted to generations of their pupils 
a stock of recipes and in some cases a degree of technical 
skill which the pupils have proceeded to use without thought 
or vision. There is enough bad oil painting in the world ; 
but because oil painting soils the clothes and needs a com- 
paratively elaborate set of tools, it has fallen less completely 
into the clutches of the ingenuous amateur; so it is “a 
pretty water-colour” which remains the equivalent of the 
decorated mug as a holiday memento. And even when a 
water-colour shows thought and technical skill, the medium 
is too often so misused that the result is unpleasant. It 
only rouses at best the same kind of interest as a dog walking 
on its hind legs or a performance of the Seventh Symphony 
on a penny whistle: ‘‘ It is not well done, but it is surprising 
it should be done at all.” The trivial uses to which water- 
colour is put and its misuse as a medium are the causes 
why so much bad work is produced. 

In most kinds of painting we have to recognise that the 
French are our superiors, but water-colour painting, first 
developed in England, has been brought here to its greatest 
perfection. England still leads, though much admirable 
work has been done on the Continent. It is enough to 
mention in this connection the work of Bosboom and other 
modern Dutch painters, Harpignies and Signac, and to 
remember that some modern English painters, like Arthur 
Melville, owe much, to the work of Fortuny as regards 
technique. Still,on the whole, Continental artists have used 
water-colour to record impressions, to make studies, to work 
out ideas, rather than for the complete and final rendering 
of a conception. 

It is a current fallacy that water-colour is an easy medium 
to handle. I am speaking here of pure water-colour, not 
of the common practice of mixing colours with Chinese 
white or some similar pigment, in order to make them solid 
and opaque. In essentials, however, this gouache method 
resembles painting in oil, while the essence of pure water- 
colour is that it is transparent and that, by allowing the 
ground to show through, an ethereal and luminous quality 
is achieved unobtainable in any other way. Scrubbing, 
washing out, even repeated washes of colour, are liable to 
destroy this quality and rob water-colour of its greatest 
charm. Consequently, to get the best out of the medium 
it must be handled with the greatest decision and con- 
fidence. This implies absolute certainty on the part of the 
artist as to what he wants to do and how he is going to do it. 
Fumbling and the method of trial and error never succeed 
in water-colour. Weakness in draughtsmanship, too, is 
remorselessly revealed in water-colour. Drawing—the ex- 
pression of form—is not necessarily an affair of line; it may 
be a matter of arrangement of tones or colours. Water- 
colour, however, is not a suitable medium for dealing with 
subtle variations and gradations in tone or colour. It is 
significant that it was little used by the Impressionists, 
whose chief concern was to render the play of light round 
an object in all its infinite variation. In water-colour, 
line is all important ; colour can only be suggestive and it 
must be largely arbitrary. This principle has inspired the 
practice of Chinese and Japanese painters, some of whose 
greatest masterpieces are in transparent colour on silk or 
paper. Working with a severely limited palette, they 
made no attempt at realism in colour, but on the founda- 
tion of a magnificently expressive line drawing they used 
colour simply as an adjunct to design. The great English 
water-colour painters have followed very similar principles. 
When towards the end of the eighteenth century water- 
colour was first practised as a serious art, the prevalent 
method was to tint a line drawing shaded in monochrome. 
Rowlandson, the Sandbys, and J. R. Cozens worked in 
this way, and their pictures will stand comparison with 
most later work. In the hands of Girtin, and later of 


Turner and Cotman, line drawing was still the basis, but 
the handling of colour became bolder, freer, more expressive. 
Cotman as a water-colour painter stands almost alone. 
In his best work the colour is applied mainly in simple 
washes, with here and there vivid and direct touches. 
So adequate is his drawing, so skilful his definition and 
selection of planes, that he rivals most oil painters in the 
creation of reality, while he goes beyond them in the delicate 
luminosity of his work. In his sense of design, and his 
expressive though unrealistic use of colour, Cotman is very 
near the Japanese. Turner, master craftsman though he 
was, pointed the way to disaster. He popularised, and 
by his achievement to some extent justified, the practice 
of washing out, rubbing and. scraping. Yet the more 
elaborate work in which he used these methods lacks the 
charm of his simpler sketches. De Wint and Cox too often 
tried to use water-colour as though it were oils. We have 
only to put most of their work beside a Constable oil sketch 
or a small Crome to measure their failure. They lost what 
Cotman gained and failed to do what Constable and Crome 
did—not merely because they were inferior artists but 
because they asked of water-colour what it could not give, 
though they retained at least some of the charm of their 
medium. That charm was entirely lost in the hands of 
the stippling school, who even failed to reach the extremely 
moderate level of contemporary oil painting. Fortunately, 
though the dead hand of that school is still felt in modern 
work, there has of late been a return to earlier methods. 
Painters like Mr. Oliver Hall and Mr. Wilson Steer mark 
a return to the true tradition. But there is still too little 
recognition in modern work of the essential characteristics 
of water-colour. To realise its peculiar beauties, an artist’s 
conception must, of course, bearsome relationjto the medium. 
In the West, mainly yyider the influence of Greece, art has 
largely concerned itself with realistic representation of the 
human figure. For this purpose, water-colour is not really 
suitable. True, some water-colour painters have attempted 
to render the subtle modelling of the human form, but 
the attempt has seldom succeeded, and never on a large 
scale. It is only when the figure becomes simply an element 
in design, and is treated non-realistically, that water- 
colour can be used successfully. Chinese and Japanese 
painters, with their firm adherence to outline and their 
outlook which subordinates man to his environment, have 
consequently been able to use transparent colour with 
triumphant success. It is significant in this connection 
that. the most effective use of water-colour has been by 
landscape painters; especially by those who have painted 
in countries where atmosphere helps to veil and simplify 
appearances, viz., in England, Holland and Northern 
France. Landscape, as conceived by these water- 
colour painters, demands no _ subtle modelling. The 
main structure can be indicated by line, and then the 
broad planes floated in simply—sharp decisive touches 
from a fully-charged brush being used where necessary— 
while the luminosity of the medium itself gives atmosphere 
and quality. 

Some painters boast that “anything can be done in 
water-colour that can be done in oil.” Possibly this is 
true, though I very much doubt it. But even if it is, 
what is such an achievement but a tour de force? Mr. 
Sargent is a_ brilliant water-colour painter—I can 
recall no one living whose technical skill is greater. But 
he tries to rival in his work the “punch” which 
he secures much more effectively in oil and thus loses 
the subtler beauties of water colour. The oil painter who 
tries to use his medium like water-colour, as Mr. McEvoy 
does, is apt to be equally unsatisfactory. Why use 
solid colour to obtain transparency, when there is a 
transparent medium of the finest quality ready to hand? 
It is true that any method in painting is justifiable if it 
gets its effect; but the aim of art is not to increase 
difficulties in order to overcome them. 

W. G. ConsTaBLe. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T one of the last trials for witchcraft in this country 
A a curious story came out. An old woman was 
brought up before Justice Holt (1642-1710) and 
charged with sorcery. The evidence proved that she had 
professed to cure people suffering from fever by laying on 
them a piece of magic parchment. Now Justice Holt had 
been a little reckless in his youth, and one day finding him- 
self near Oxford, and with no money in his pocket, he ob- 
tained a week’s lodging by pretending to charm away an 
ague from his landlady’s daughter. He scribbled a few 
words of Greek on a scrap of parchment that had been used 
as a label, and rolling it up, he directed that it should be 
tied to the girl’s wrist till she was well. Apparently she 
recovered, for when years afterwards this old woman was 
charged with sorcery before him, to his amazement the 
incriminating piece of evidence against her turned out to be 
the-very piece of parchment with which he in his youth had 
worked the miraculous cure. His own Greek words were 
still legible upon it! I am glad to add that his lordship 
owned up in Court and the old woman was acquitted. 
* * * 


This story is told in an interesting paper read before the 
British Academy by Mr. Charles Singer on ‘‘ Early English 
Magic and Medicine.” Early medicine, of course, partook 
of the nature of magic, and it is the opinion of Mr. Shaw and 
not a few others that the two have by no means been dis- 
entangled yet. Mr. Singer uses this story of Justice Holt 
and his Greek label to illustrate the fact that any object or 
process or person held in esteem by a superior class may 
easily acquire magical powers among those of a lower 
culture; for instance, Quintus Serenus Samonicus, a Latin 
physician of the third century, advised as a remedy for 
quartan ague the placing of the fourth book of Homer’s 
Iliad under the sufferer’s head. 

* * * 


Messrs. A. and C. Black have recently published a book 
on Mediaeval Medicine, by Mr. James T. Walsh (7s. 6d. net). 
This, too, is an interesting little book. It belongs to 
that class of book upon the Middle Ages which has 
been increasing in number lately, the class of book 
which attempts to show that the Dark Ages were by 
no means so dark as is supposed. A certain amount of 
special pleading is necessary to make out a case, but by 
laying stress on the work of men like Roger Bacon and 
emphasising the efficiency of various institutions for the relief 
of human misery, it can be done. Still when the barbarian 
races from the North and West of Europe broke up the 
Roman Empire, intellectual life decayed, and this was 
specially true of science and medicine. Sir Henry Maine’s 
generalisation that whatever lives and moves in the 
intellectual life of the Middle Ages is Greek in origin, holds 
good with a few exceptions. This is particularly true of 
medicine. The Romans depended on Greek physicians ; 
Galen, in the second century, was a Greek; so was the 
famous doctor, Alexander of Tralles, brother of the architect 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, in the seventh. In Asia 
Minor the Greek influence persisted, and this is the explana- 
tion why the Arabs became so eminent in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries: they studied the old Greek authors 
and carried their influence West. Mr. Walsh thinks that 
the picturesque absurdity of many old remedies has dis- 
tracted attention from the sensible side of the medical 
practice of ancient and mediaxval times. As a French 
professor said, “‘ The therapeutics of any generation are 
always absurd to the second succeeding generation.”’ Bleed- 
ing was succeeded by confidence in calomel and coal-tar ; 
possibly our faith in serums and vaccines may seem as 
ridiculous to the generation after next; only it is hard to 
believe that in the discovery of microbes we are not at last 
on the right track, though in our method of exterminating 
them we may be wrong. Antony van Leenwenhoeck dis- 
covered the existence of microbes in 1683, but not their 
significance from the point of view of health and disease. 
It is not likely that our belief in microbes will turn out 
another form of demonism, and as completely without foun- 
dation as the “ elf-shot” theory of sees which is the 


Anglo-Saxon and Celtic contribution to the science of 
medizval medicine. 
* + * 


The Teutonic and Celtic peoples had not apparently the 
same belief in actual demonic possession as the cause of 
disease as the people of the Near East. The pathology of 
the New Testament is mainly demonic. For instance 
when Simon’s wife’s mother fell sick of a fever, Jesus 
“rebuked the fever; and it left her,” and blindness, also 
dumbness, madness and epilepsy are clearly attributed to 
possession. Demonism spread with Christianity to the West. 
The doctrine of the “ elf-shot ’’ did not persist in its original 
form ; it was too near the idea of possession not to coalesce 
with it. This doctrine attributed a large amount of disease 
“not to occupation by, but to the action of supernatural 
beings, elves, Asir, smiths or witches whose shafts fired at 
the sufferer produced his torments.’’ Anglo-Saxon and 
even Middle English literature, says Mr. Singer, “ is replete 
with the notion of disease caused by the arrows of mis- 
chievous supernatural beings.” It is curious to notice 
how much longer the theory of the “ elf-shot ’’ has persisted 
in the minds of country folk where animals and cattle are 
concerned, who still in some districts use “charms” to cure 
or protect their beasts. 

* * * 


Mr. Walsh holds a brief for the Dark Ages, in the sense 
that the tendency of his book is to persuade us that men 
were not such fools at that time as is generally supposed. 
True, after the Crusades, mummy was a favourite pre- 
scription of the best physicians, and also moss from the 
skulls of criminals who had been hung in chains—Usnea, it 
was called, but he points out that both these remedies 
continued to be bee prec down to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. And I think he could probably make out 
a case for the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries being 
so far as popular medicine was concerned as credulous as 
the Middle Ages. He points out, on the other hand, 
that Galen (whose name next to Aristotle’s carried most 
authority) prescribes fresh air and milk as the best treatment 
for consumption ; that the mental influence of ceremonies 
of exorcism might have been in some cases as efficient, and 
efficient in the same sort of way, as modern hypnotism and 
psycho-analysis, and he suggests that the medieval severity 
towards the insane (whipping, etc.) may have sometimes 
produced results which justified empirically such treatment, 
just as since the war we have discovered that cases of mutism 
and functional blindness, tremors and paralysis are curable 
by “painful applications of electricity.” This looks to me 
like a bit of special pleading, but there may be something 
in it. ‘ 

“Mr. Dooley” has started philosophising again (Mr. 
Dooley on Making a Will. Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), and one 
of his discourses to his friend “‘ Hennessy ”’ turns on doctors 
and microbes. “I know that I have nawthin’ th’ matter 
with me, but I’m th’ innocent victim iv an attack on me 
wurruks be millyuns iv bloodthirsty mickrobes that has 
invaded me inteeryor an’ are bein’ opposed be squadrons 
iv frindly germs. I feel like Bilgium. I’m angry because 
me noothrality has been vilated. This here germ theory 
is th’ finest thing th’ docks iver invinted f’r a sick man. tt 
stirs his spoortin’ feeling. In th’ olédays a man was ashamed 
iv bein’ sick. He thought there was something th’ matther 
with him. Now he knows he’s all right. There’s nawthin’ 
th’ matter with him if he can on’y kill off th’ invaders iv 
his sov’reignty. . . . Th’ dock comes down in th’ mornin’ 
afther makin’ a reconnaissance iv ye’er blood, ye may say, 
an’ finds ye settin’ up in bed with th’ light iv battle in ye’er 
eyes. ‘Dock,’ says ye, ‘how did yisterday’s engagement 
come out?’ ‘ Magnificent,’ says he. ‘They must have 
lost at laste a millyon kilt an’ wounded, an’ there can’t be 
more thin three or four millyons left. I intend to attack 
*em in foorce to-day.’ . . . Ye begin to feel like a gin’ral, 
bedad, settin’ on a horse with a spyglass in ye’er hand, 
directin’ th’ fire iv th’ artillery, while th’ fri’ndly mickrobes 
with loud hurrahs carries wan position afther another. 
. . + An’ aven if th’ medicine or th’ inimy kills ye, ye can 
picture ye’erself like Gin’ral Wolfe lanin’ on his elbow on 
th’ hites iv Abr’ham an’ dyin’ contint—an’ with just 

good a raison as he had.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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should so often become in practice not only vapid but posi- 
tively wearisome. Water-colour painting in the past has been 
regarded as one of the accomplishments which every well- 
brought-up young woman should possess. Generations of 
drawing-masters have imparted to generations of their pupils 
a stock of recipes and in some cases a degree of technical 
skill which the pupils have proceeded to use without thought 
or vision. There is enough bad oil painting in the world ; 
but because oil painting soils the clothes and needs a com- 
paratively elaborate set of tools, it has fallen less completely 
into the clutches of the ingenuous amateur; so it is ‘a 
pretty water-colour”’ which remains the equivalent of the 
decorated mug as a holiday memento. And even when a 
water-colour shows thought and technical skill, the medium 
is too often so misused that the result is unpleasant. It 
only rouses at best the same kind of interest as a dog walking 
on its hind legs or a performance of the Seventh Symphony 
on a penny whistle: “ It is not well done, but it is surprising 
it should be done at all.”” The trivial uses to which water- 
colour is put and its misuse as a medium are the causes 
why so much bad work is produced. 

In most kinds of painting we have to recognise that the 
French are our superiors, but water-colour painting, first 
developed in England, has been brought here to its greatest 
perfection. England still leads, though much admirable 
work has been done on the Continent. It is enough to 
mention in this connection the work of Bosboom and other 
modern Dutch painters, Harpignies and Signac, and to 
remember that some modern English painters, like Arthur 
Melville, owe much to the work of Fortuny as regards 
technique. Still, on the whole, Continental artists have used 
water-colour to record impressions, to make studies, to work 
out ideas, rather than for the complete and final rendering 
of a conception. 

It is a current fallacy that water-colour is an easy medium 
to handle. I am speaking here of pure water-colour, not 
of the common practice of mixing colours with Chinese 
white or some similar pigment, in order to make them solid 
and opaque. In essentials, however, this gouache method 
resembles painting in oil, while the essence of pure water- 
colour is that it is transparent and that, by allowing the 
ground to show through, an ethereal and luminous quality 
is achieved unobtainable in any other way. Scrubbing, 
washing out, even repeated washes of colour, are liable to 
destroy this quality and rob water-colour of its greatest 
charm. Consequently, to get the best out of the medium 
it must be handled with the greatest decision and con- 
fidence. This implies absolute certainty on the part of the 
artist as to what he wants to do and how he is going to do it. 
Fumbling and the method of trial and error never succeed 
in water-colour. Weakness in draughtsmanship, too, is 
remorselessly revealed in water-colour. Drawing—the ex- 
pression of form—is not necessarily an affair of line; it may 
be a matter of arrangement of tones or colours. Water- 
colour, however, is not a suitable medium for dealing with 
subtle variations and gradations in tone or colour. It is 
significant that it was little used by the Impressionists, 
whose chief concern was to render the play of light round 
an object in all its infinite variation. In water-colour, 
line is all important ; colour can only be suggestive and it 
must be largely arbitrary. This principle has inspired the 
practice of Chinese and Japanese painters, some of whose 
greatest masterpieces are in transparent colour on silk or 
paper. Working with a severely limited palette, they 
made no attempt at realism in colour, but on the founda- 
tion of a magnificently expressive line drawing they used 
colour simply as an adjunct to design. The great English 
water-colour painters have followed very similar principles. 
When towards the end of the eighteenth century water- 
colour was first practised as a serious art, the prevalent 
method was to tint a line drawing shaded in monochrome. 
Rowlandson, the Sandbys, and J. R. Cozens worked in 
this way, and their pictures will stand comparison with 
most later work. In the hands of Girtin, and later of 





Turner and Cotman, line drawing was still the basis, but 
the handling of colour became bolder, freer, more expressive, 
Cotman as a water-colour painter stands almost alone, 
In his best work the colour is applied mainly in simple 
washes, with here and there vivid and direct touches, 
So adequate is his drawing, so skilful his definition and 
selection of planes, that he rivals most oil painters in the 
creation of reality, while he goes beyond them in the delicate 
luminosity of his work. In his sense of design, and his 
expressive though unrealistic use of colour, Cotman is very 
near the Japanese. Turner, master craftsman though he 
was, pointed the way to disaster. He popularised, and 
by his achievement to some extent justified, the practice 
of washing out, rubbing and scraping. Yet the more 
elaborate work in which he used these methods lacks the 
charm of his simpler sketches. De Wint and Cox too often 
tried to use water-colour as though it were oils. We have 
only to put most of their work beside a Constable oil sketch 
or a small Crome to measure their failure. They lost what 
Cotman gained and failed to do what Constable and Crome 
did—not merely because they .were inferior artists but 
because they asked of water-colour what it could not give, 
though they retained at least some of the charm of their 
medium. That charm was entirely lost in the hands of 
the stippling school, who even failed to reach the extremely 
moderate level of contemporary oil painting. Fortunately, 
though the dead hand of that school is still felt in modern 
work, there has of late been a return to earlier methods. 
Painters like Mr. Oliver Hall and Mr. Wilson Steer mark 
a return to the true tradition. But there is still too little 
recognition in modern work of the essential characteristics 
of water-colour. ‘To realise its peculiar beauties, an artist’s 
conception must, of course, bear some relationjto the medium. 
In the West, mainly under the influence of Greece, art has 
largely concerned itself with realistic representation of the 
human figure. For this purpose, water-colour is not really 
suitable. True, some water-colour painters have attempted 
to render the subtle modelling of the human form, but 
the attempt has seldom succeeded, and never on a large 
scale. It is only when the figure becomes simply an element 
in design, and is treated non-realistically, that water- 
colour can be used successfully. Chinese and Japanese 
painters, with their firm adherence to outline and their 
outlook which subordinates man to his environment, have 
consequently been able to use transparent colour with 
triumphant success. It is significant in this connection 
that the most effective use of water-colour has been by 
landscape painters; especially by those who have painted 
in countries where atmosphere helps to veil and simplify 
appearances, viz., in England, Holland and Northern 
France. Landscape, as conceived by these water- 
colour painters, demands no _ subtle modelling. The 
main structure can be indicated by line, and then the 
broad planes floated in simply—sharp decisive touches 
from a fully-charged brush being used where necessary— 
while the luminosity of the medium itself gives atmosphere 
and quality. 

Some painters boast that “anything can be done in 
water-colour that can be done in oil.”’ Possibly this is 
true, though I very much doubt it. But even if it is, 


oe 


what is such an achievement but a tour de force? Mr. 
Sargent is a brilliant water-colour painter—I can 
recall no one living whose technical skill is greater. But 


he tries to rival in his work the “punch” which 
he secures much more effectively in oil and thus loses 
the subtler beauties of water colour. The oil painter who 
tries fo use his medium like water-colour, as Mr. McEvoy 
does, is apt to be equally unsatisfactory. Why use 
solid colour to obtain transparency, when there is a 
transparent medium of the finest quality ready to hand? 
It is true that any method in painting is justifiable if it 
gets its effect; but the aim of art is not to increase 
difficulties in order to overcome them. 
W. G. ConstTaBLe. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
At one of the last trials for witchcraft in this country 


a curious story came out. An old woman was 

brought up before Justice Holt (1642-1710) and 
charged with sorcery. The evidence proved that she had 
professed to cure people suffering from fever by laying on 
them a piece of magic parchment. Now Justice Holt had 
been a little reckless in his youth, and one day finding him- 
self near Oxford, and with no money in his pocket, he ob- 
tained a week’s lodging by pretending to charm away an 
ague from his landlady’s daughter. He scribbled a few 
words of Greek on a scrap of parchment that had been used 
as a label, and rolling it up, he directed that it should be 
tied to the girl’s wrist till she was well. Apparently she 
recovered, for when years afterwards this old woman was 
charged with sorcery before him, to his amazement the 
incriminating piece of evidence against her turned out to be 
the very piece of parchment with which he in his youth had 
worked the miraculous cure. His own Greek words were 
still legible upon it! I am glad to add that his lordship 
owned up in Court and the old woman was acquitted. 

* * * 


This story is told in an interesting paper read before the 
British Academy by Mr. Charles Singer on “‘ Early English 
Magic and Medicine.” Early medicine, of course, partook 
of the nature of magic, and it is the opinion of Mr. Shaw and 
not a few others that the two have by no means been dis- 
entangled yet. Mr. Singer uses this story of Justice Holt 
and his Greek label to illustrate the fact that any object or 
process or person held in esteem by a superior class may 
easily acquire magical powers among those of a lower 
culture ; for instance, Quintus Serenus Samonicus, a Latin 
physician of the third century, advised as a remedy for 

uartan ague the placing of the fourth book of Homer's 

liad under the sufferer’s head. 
* * * 


Messrs. A. and C. Black have recently published a book 
on Medieval Medicine, by Mr. James T. Walsh (7s. 6d. net). 
This, too, is an interesting little book. It belongs to 
that class of book upon the Middle Ages which has 
been increasing in number lately, the class of book 
which attempts to show that the Dark Ages were by 
no means so dark as is supposed. A certain amount of 
special pleading is necessary to make out a case, but by 
laying stress on the work of men like Roger Bacon and 
emphasising the efficiency of various institutions for the relief 
of human misery, it can be done. Still when the barbarian 
races from the North and West of Europe broke up the 
Roman Empire, intellectual life decayed, and this was 
specially true of science and medicine. Sir Henry Maine’s 
generalisation that whatever lives and moves in the 
intellectual life of the Middle Ages is Greek in origin, holds 
good with a few exceptions. This is particularly true of 
medicine. The Romans depended on Greek physicians ; 
Galen, in the second century, was a Greek; so was the 
famous doctor, Alexander of Tralles, brother of the architect 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, in the seventh. In Asia 
Minor the Greek influence persisted, and this is the explana- 
tion why the Arabs became so eminent in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries: they studied the old Greek authors 
and carried their influence West. Mr. Walsh thinks that 
the picturesque absurdity of many old remedies has dis- 
tracted attention from the sensible side of the medical 
practice of ancient and medieval times. As a French 
professor said, “‘ The therapeutics of any generation are 
always absurd to the second succeeding generation.” Bleed- 
ing was succeeded by confidence in calomel and coal-tar ; 
possibly our faith in serums and vaccines may seem as 
tidiculous to the generation after next; only it is hard to 
believe that in the discovery of microbes we are not at last 
on the right track, though in our method of exterminating 
them we may be wrong. Antony van Leenwenhoeck dis- 
covered the existence of microbes in 16838, but not their 
significance from the point of view of health and disease. 
It is not likely that our belief in microbes will turn out 
another form of demonism, and as completely without foun- 
dation as the “ elf-shot” theory of disease which is the 








Anglo-Saxon and Celtic contribution to the science of 
medizval medicine. 
* * ” 


The Teutonic and Celtic peoples had not apparently the 
same belief in actual demonic possession as the cause of 
disease as the people of the Near East. The pathology of 
the New Testament is mainly demonic. For instance 
when Simon’s wife’s mother fell sick of a fever, Jesus 
“rebuked the fever; and it left her,’ and blindness, also 
dumbness, madness and epilepsy are clearly attributed to 
possession, Demonism spread with Christianity to the West. 
The doctrine of the “ elf-shot ” did not persist in its original 
form ; it was too near the idea of possession not to coalesce 
with it. This doctrine attributed a large amount of disease 
“not to occupation by, but to the action of supernatural 
beings, elves, ASsir, smiths or witches whose shafts fired at 
the sufferer produced his torments.’ Anglo-Saxon and 
even Middle English literature, says Mr. Singer, “ is replete 
with the notion of disease caused by the arrows of mis- 
chievous supernatural beings.” It is curious to notice 
how much longer the theory of the “ elf-shot ” has persisted 
in the minds of country folk where animals and cattle are 
concerned, who still in some districts use “‘charms”’ to cure 
or protect their beasts. 

* * * 


Mr. Walsh holds a brief for the Dark Ages, in the sense 
that the tendency of his book is to persuade us that men 
were not such fools at that time as is generally supposed. 
True, after the Crusades, mummy was a favourite pre- 
scription of the best physicians, and also moss from the 
skulls of criminals who had been hung in chains—Usnea, it 

was called, but he points out that both these remedies 
continued to be used even down to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. And I think he could probably make out 
a case for the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries being 
so far as popular medicine was concerned as credulous as 
the Middle Ages. He points out, on the other hand, 
that Galen (whose name next to Aristotle’s carried most 
authority) prescribes fresh air and milk as the best treatment 
for consumption ; that the mental influence of ceremonies 
of exorcism might have been in some cases as efficient, and 
efficient in the same sort of way, as modern hypnotism and 
psycho-analysis, and he suggests that the medieval severity 
towards the insane (whipping, etc.) may have sometimes 
produced results which justified empirically such treatment, 
just as since the war we have discovered that cases of mutism 
and functional blindness, tremors and paralysis are curable 
by “painful applications of electricity.” This looks to me 
like a bit of special pleading, but there may be something 
in it. . . . 

“Mr. Dooley” has started philosophising again (Mr. 
Dooley on Making a Will. Heinemann. 7s. 6d.), and one 
of his discourses to his friend ‘‘ Hennessy ” turns on doctors 
and microbes. “I know that I have nawthin’ th’ matter 
with me, but I’m th’ innocent victim iv an attack on me 
wurruks be millyuns iv bloodthirsty mickrobes that has 
invaded me inteeryor an’ are bein’ opposed be squadrons 
iv frindly germs. I feel like Bilgium. I’m angry because 
me noothrality has been vilated. This here germ theo 
is th’ finest thing th’ docks iver invinted f'r a sick man. tt 
stirs his spoortin’ feeling. In th’ ole days a man was ashamed 
iv bein’ sick. He thought there was something th’ matther 
with him. Now he knows he’s all right. There’s nawthin’ 
th’ matter with him if he can on’y kill off th’ invaders iv 
his sov’reignty. . . . Th’ dock comes down in th’ mornin’ 
afther makin’ a reconnaissance iv ye’er blood, ye may say, 
an’ finds ye settin’ up in bed with th’ light iv battle in ye’er 
eyes. ‘ Dock,’ says ye, ‘how did yisterday’s engagement 
come out?’ ‘ Magnificent,’ says he. ‘They must have 
lost at laste a millyon kilt an’ wounded, an’ there can’t be 
more thin three or four millyons left. I intend to attack 
"em in foorce to-day.’ . . . Ye begin to feel like a gin’ral, 
bedad, settin’ on a horse with a spyglass in ye’er hand, 
directin’ th’ fire iv th’ artillery, while th’ fri’‘ndly mickrobes 
with loud hurrahs carries wan position afther another. 

. . An’ aven if th’ medicine or th’ inimy kills ye, ye can 
picture ye’erself like Gin’ral Wolfe lanin’ on his elbow on 
th’ hites iv Abr’ham an’ dyin’ contint—an’ with just as 
good a raison as he had.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Potterism. By Roser Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Madeline of the Desert. By Arruur Weicau.. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 

The Laughter of Fools. By Lapy Dororny Miuis. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 


With the obvious exception of Lord Birkenhead’s journal 
of his voyage to America, What Not was the funniest book 
of the wartime world. Miss Rose Macaulay is one of the 
few young writers who are spontaneously, and not simply 
because of the Zeitgeist, humorists. If Oscar Wilde and 
George Bernard Shaw had never been born and English 
brilliance had stayed where George Eliot left it, Miss Macaulay 
would have been witty just the same because she has a naturally 
joke-bearing mind. But Potterism is a disappointing book. 
It is not that it fails to be funny. It contains some of Miss 
Macaulay’s best jokes (Aunt Cynthia with her “ string of 
wonderful stories about Cowley Fathers biting Nestorian 
Bishops, and Athelstan Riley pinching Hensley Henson ”’ is 
a delightful character) and a great deal of that demure 
shrewdness which gives her wit its dignity and permanence. 
There is, for instance, a charming study of that indestructibly 
happy being, the post-Armistice optimist. “.He’s still 
touchingly full of faith, even after all that has and hasn’t 
happened in a new heaven and a new earth. He believed 
at that time that the League of Nations was going to kill 
war, that the Labour Party were going to kill industrial 
inequity, that the country was going to kill the Coalition 
Government, that the Christian Church was going to kill 
selfishness, that someone was going to kill Horatio Bottomley, 
and that we were all going to kill Potterism.”” And Potter- 
ism, the English habit of talking and thinking nonsense, 
of going about with one’s mind like a badly tied brown paper 
parcel and calling the leakage of its unselected contents 
thought, is an excellent subject for humour. 

Nevertheless, Potterism is disappointing. Miss Macaulay 
has done everything she can to qualify the effect of her own 
good quality. To begin with, her story does not hang 
together. Miss Macaulay has before this shown a certain 
carelessness about making the order of the events of her 
novels coincide with that of life. She once spoiled an 
excellent book called The Making of an Englishman by 
making the hero die at the hands of a kind of Yahoo whom 
she called strikers. Here she does the damage right through 
the book. She sets out to describe the family of Lord 
Pinkerton, whom his maker knew as Percy Potter and whose 
Press was so fervently dedicated to muddle-headedness 
that those who loved clear thought called what they hated 
Potterism. Now, there is a specific atmosphere surround- 
ing newspaper peers, a mixture of solemnity and circus-like 
brazenness, as if in their childhood they had formed a con- 
fused conception of how a lord ought to behave from reading 
the Bible and visiting the entertainment given by Lord George 
Sanger. But Miss Macaulay draws for us a family consisting 
of a foolish fiction-writing mother, a clergyman son and his 
tiresome wife, and twins who have come down from Oxford, 
which is exactly the same as the family that she has described 
in all of her other books and more reasonably ascribed to 
fathers in academic circles. Now, not only does she leave 
out of account the megalomania which must inhabit the 
heart of a man before he can spread his muddle-headedness 
and mediocrity with the energy that other men can command 
only when they are inspired by noble ideals, but she distorts 
her plot by inventing incidents that are incredible in view 
of the social position of the people involved. Jane Potter is 
intended to represent the greed which is, if one probes into 
it, the basis of Potterism: for if one regards things only 
as the means of self-aggrandisement one never acquires 
the respect for them which makes one determined to think 
truly about them. But by heraction in marrying the editor 
ofone ofher father’s newspapers she cannot possibly demon- 
strate this quality ofgreed. It is allegedthat she didit forthe 





social advantages it offered. But a newspaper proprietor 
who had run anti-alien stunts with such success that he had 
been raised to the peerage could marry his daughter to 
anyone, and would probably choose one of the German 
royalties. And then when Miss Macaulay has invented 
this incident, which plainly cannot carry the meaning she 
desires to attach to it, she puts her foot through the canvas 
by introducing a melodramatic motive which has nothing 
on earth to do with Potterism. Jane’s husband falls down- 


stairs and breaks his neck. Jane thinks that Arthur 


Gideon, the anti-Potterite journalist who has just been 
having a quarrel with the husband on the subject of his 
visits to Jane, has murdered him. Arthur thinks Jane did 
it, and when he is accused of the crime preserves silence in 
order to shield her. This incident has less than no relevance 
to the matter of Potterism. It could be inserted into innu- 
merable books on other subjects, and indeed it has been. 

That a book dedicated “‘ to the unsentimental precisians 
in thought, who have on this confused, inaccurate, and 
emotional planet no fit habitation,” should be so loosely 
and wildly constructed makes one examine rather scep- 
tically Miss Macaulay’s case against modern thought. It 
is true that Potterism is a dreadful thing, and that it is no 
more excusable in one clique than in another; that it is 
no worse in the Daily Mail than in that kind of war poetry 
that ‘takes some dirty, horrible incident or sight of the 
battle front and describes it in loathsome detail, and then, 
by way of contrast, describes some fat and incredibly blood- 
thirsty woman or middle-aged clubman at home, gloating 
over the glorious war,” and thereby, when one comes to 
think of it, proves nothing. But one is not quite sure that 
she is always accurate in her identification of Potterism. 
She sometimes mistakes ellipsis for confused thinking, and 
is much too quick to think that what people say in moments 
of emotion is necessarily silly. Her precise-minded priest, 
for instance, is annoyed because a girl says to him, “I 
thought my heart would break.” “I didn’t protest against 
the phrase, or ask her to explain it, because she was unhappy. 
But I wish people wouldn’t use it, because I don’t know and 
they don’t know, what they mean by it. ‘I thought I 
should be very unhappy’; is that the meaning? No, 
because they are already that. ‘I thought my heart—the 
physical organ—would be injuriously affected to the point 
of rupture.’ No; I do not believe that is what they mean. 
Frankly, I do not know.” But it is quite a good and even 
scientific phrase. It is a fact that people in a state of 
hysteria assign their distress to a physical instead of a mental 
cause and unconsciously invent a pain to account for it, 
and that a very common pain of this sort is a feeling as if 
the heart were going to break. Nor is one quite sure that 
Miss Macaulay has rightly discovered the desired antithesis 
to Potterism. It is apparent from her account of the pro- 
ceedings of Arthur Gideon, the precisian, that she regards 
any attempt to correlate facts as an attack on their integrity. 
That investigation done in the light of a theory is not the 
same as investigation done in the darkness of a dishonest 
preoccupation seems strangely difficult for a certain type 
of mind to understand. It was, one remembers, at the root 
of Samuel Butler’s suspicion of Charles Darwin, and Miss 
Rose Macaulay is not unlike Butler in her cool, quaint 
scepticism. But one wonders whether, even from her, 
attacks on the party system are not a mere bickering at 
things as they are. There are a certain number of facts 
relevant to human happiness which are dealt with in politics, 
and there seems no reason why persons who think alike 
about these facts should not unite to express their opinions. 
It is surely a significant fact that the Independent candidate 
is usually either a nominee of Mr. Bottomley or holds a 
certificate of sanity (granted on discharge from Hanwell). 
Potterism may arise out of the party system, but it is not 
inherent in it. But how annoying it is of Miss Macaulay 
to litter what should have been a clear stage for her delightful 
quality with all this disputatious stuff. 

Mr. Arthur Weigall was once an Inspector-General of 
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Antiquities, and it was doubtless in the course of his duties 
that he discovered the recipe for Madeline of the Desert. 
It is a very old-fashioned novel about a woman with a past 
who becomes a combined Evangelist and Labour leader, and 
never gets called to order by the chairmanfor it. It is really 
quite good fun. There are most entertaining reminiscences 
of the author’s official experiences in Egypt, such as the 
religious rows in the café (‘The Mohammedan was most 
conciliatory and kept on saying to him: ‘ Jesus Christ he 
varry nice gentleman, yes’; but the Christian only answered, 
‘You wait till my God Him catch your dirty Mohammed ; 
Him punch his head, oh yes, damn !’”’) and the spiritualist 
who knocked over the basket chair (“ I keep forgetting that 
we can’t walk through things on this plane”). Lady 
Dorothy Mills’s The Laughter of Fools suggests that extremes 
meet and that the Upper House and the servants’ hall do 
not greatly differ in their conceptions of fiction. The heroine 
is a young woman who makes one deplore the decay of 
the custom of female infanticide. The thing should have 
been stopped at the beginning. ReBecca WEstT. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Psychology and Folk-Lore. By R. R. Marert, M.A., D.Sc. 
Methuen and Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a collection of addresses, essays, and reviews 
written by the author, mainly during the war, and now 
republished. Their general purpose is to discuss the methods 
of the study of man. Dr. Marett endeavours to show that 
our “ cultural differences lie on the surface.” The “ spiritual 
tendencies” are relatively permanent ; and by a study of 
peasants and savages the deeper impulses of life may be 
noted, free from the veil of adventitious culture. Dr. 
Marett sustains this view with much success, and fully 
justifies his modestly expressed hope that his essays are 
“worth the republishing.” He points out that human 
nature reveals to the folk-lorist “an unexpected degree of 
conservatism.” Superstitions with regard to luck, witch- 
craft, and the like, are not meaningless froth, but indicate 
a deep underlying tendency of the mind, furnishing important 
clues to human nature. Their survival is not a mere wreck- 
age from the past, but a significant fact of far greater import- 
ance than appears on the surface. This view, though 
reached from quite a different angle, is very similar to that 
now urged by the Freudian School of Psychology. 

The innate conservatism of man is further illustrated in 
the course of an interesting essay on progress in prehistoric 
times. Cultural advance among prehistoric men was 
“ portentously slow.” The human deposits in the cave at 
Jersey are in some places ten feet thick, and appear to have 
accumulated in the course of many centuries. The kind 
of elephant found at the bottom of the deposits is apparently 
somewhat more primitive than that found at the top: 
yet at every level the kind of flint instrument found is one 
and the same. Human arts, when they first came into 
existence, scarcely evolved more rapidly than the human 
form. When improvements were introduced, they generally 
came with a new race of men: a single cultural advance 
appears to be the limit of the capacity of any single race. 

Dr. Marett, like many other anthropologists and psycho- 
logists, confesses to a respect for “ prejudice,” and certainly 
does not exceed the truth in describing it as “ one of the 
major forces that move the world of men.” Prejudices, 
he says, “ have only to be purged by criticism, and they 
become principles ; all prejudices being in the last resort, 
as I at least am inclined to believe, attitudes of faith, rather 
than expressions of pure reason, whatever that may be.” 
Surely this is but a new way of expressing the old truth 
that men are governed by feeling, and not by intellect. 
Doubtless a proposition that is found to be true, comes in 
time to affect the conduct and opinions of mankind; but 
not while it rests on the purely intellectual plane ; not until 
it has enlisted a body of feeling, which psychologically is 
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no different from a prejudice. For a prejudice, or a body 
of feeling, has a driving force ; it moves men to act : whereas 
an intellectual proposition as such has no motive energy 
within it. It may have truth; it cannot have power 
until it enters the category of prejudices. The prejudice 
for abstract truth is still weak ; it is perhaps one of those 
deep impulses of humanity which develop with incredible 
slowness through long geologic ages. 

In a final essay Dr. Marett discusses the relation of an- 
thropology to university education. While recognising to 
the full the value of “applied anthropology,” he urges, 
and rightly urges, that the subject must be studied in the 
first place for its own sake. To this end he suggests the 
organisation of a single School of Anthropology within 
each University, in place of the existing system where 
the various branches of the science are attached as secondary 
interests to a number of separate departments. Students 
should be trained not only in the theory of the subject, 
but also as possible explorers, fit to take part in any kind 
of field-work. Dr. Marett indeed not infrequently insists 
on the practical aspects of his subject, suggesting that 
folk-lorists should not merely study folk-dances, folk-songs, 
and folk-dramas in the abstract, but should personally 
participate in such as still survive or are being revived. 
We can well imagine that some professors might not take 
kindly to the practice recommended. 


GREEK TRAGEDY 


Greek Tragedy. By Gmpert Norwoop, M.A. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The first order of critics is distinguished by a quality 
analogous to that of the first order of artists; it shows 
itself in their work as a sort of fundamental consistency. 
It may not be the perfect or almost perfect consistency of 
Sophocles, it may be the broad or irregular consistency of 
the still greater Shakespeare, but no matter, in either case 
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it is equally different in kind from the merits even of the | 


best work of the second order. Professor Norwood’s book 
has many good things, a great many, but it is good at 
different places, in varying degrees, and on separate lines ; 
not infrequently it is extremely good, and unexpectedly. 
We began it, we must admit, with a slight prejudice ; for 
does he not in his preface refer to Ibsen’s “‘ creative genius ” 
and say that “ it is a strange reflection that the world of 
scholarship waited till 1887 for the mere revelation of grave 
difficulties in the plot of the Agamemnon.” Now Ibsen, 
whatever his talents, was not creative, and it is for some of 
us an even stranger reflection that in 1920 a good scholar 
can still swallow Verrall. But of this anon. In the mean- 
time, what is remarkable is that a book which begins and 
ends in this tone, maintains throughout the bulk of its 
course a high level of critical discernment, and contains not 
a few really splendid passages such as the following, which 
show a humanity unknown to Ibsen and a seriousness not 
found in Verrall. 

We talk of “ the literature of escape”; for us art must be an 
expanding influence. The Athenian sought in it a concentrating 
influence. Each citizen who witnessed the Antigone was a member 
of a sovereign assembly; he understood foreign policy at first 
hand ; war or peace depended upon his voice. Many came to 
watch the Ajaz‘who had but a while ago fought at CEnophyta or in 
Egypt. Such men did not need “local colour” and exciting 
technicalities. ‘Their own lives were full of great events. What 
they asked of art was serenity, profundity, to blend their own 
scattered experiences into one noble picture of life itself, life made 
beautiful because so wonderfully comprehended. This was the 
function of Sophocles and his brother-craftsmen. 

Now a Verrallian’s admiration of Euripides was to have 
been expected, as also of Zschylus, though in a peculiar 
form ; yet here we find it, for the first time, combined with 
a penetrating appreciation of the latter’s “ grandeur, 
simplicity, and picturesqueness *’ on quite reasonable and 
normal lines, and combined, for the first time, with an 
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CRICKET. 


A New Edition by P. F. WARNER. 
With Contributions by the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, 
G. L. JESSOP, D. J. KNIGHT, J. SHUTER, E. R. 
WILSON. 
With 52 Illustrations by G. W. 
Crown Svo. 158. 


BELDAM and others. 
net. 


Life of the Rt. Hon. Jesse ‘Collings. 


By Himself and Sir JOHN L. GREEN, O.B.E. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
With 26 Illustrations. 
** A foreword by Mr. 
of the kindly, 


8vo. 15s. net. 


* Jesse" | during his political days.’’—Morning Post. 


Looking Back. 





K.C.V.O., C.M.G. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


with pleasant anecdotes and vivid character-sketches.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 





Economic Liberty. 


By HAROLD COX, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 


Third Impression. 


An Adventure in 
Working Class Education. 


Being the Story of the Workers’ Educational Association. 


By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Founder and General Secretary 1903-1915. With 13 
Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Studies in Jewish Nationalism. 


By LEON SIMON. With an Introduction by Professor 
A. E. ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Problem of Reunion. 

Discussed Historically in Seven Essays. 
By the Rev. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J., M.A., late 
Senior Chaplain to the 19th Division, B.E.F., sometime 
Professor of Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Pilgrimage. 
By LORD GORELL, Author of “ Days of Destiny,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & co., 39 Paternoster Row, EC. 4. 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


Austen Chamberlain gives a picture 
simple-hearted, yet shrewd and pertinacious 
gentleman which will be recognized as lifelike by all who knew 


By Captain the Hon. Sir SEYMOUR FORTESCUE, 


“‘ A most various and vital book, broad in its survey, deep 
in its sympathy, extraordinarily alert in reminiscences, packed 


_Crown 8 8vo. _ 7s. 6d. net. 
History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Cantab. 8vo. 15s. net. 


G. Bell & Sons 


Maurice Baring’s ‘Haw Book 


RFC.H.Q. 


1914-1918. 
By Major the Hon. Maurice Baring. 


The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ There have been all 
sorts of war books, many of them excellent ; but a war book 
by Maurice Baring, it goes almost without saying, stands in a 
class by itself . . it is one for which many civilians and 
? temporary soldiers’ will be thankful.” Crown 8vo,'8s. net. 


A History of British Socialism 


By M. BEER. With an Introduction by R. H. TAwWNEy, 
B.A. Vol. II. (1840-1920). 15s. net (Ready June 3). 

Mr. Beer’s first volume, published last year, dealt with the early history of 
Socialism down to the birth of Chartism. 

Dr. SHADWELL described it as “ an indispensable introduction to the study 
of those social problems that confront us to-day.” The Nation characterises 
it as “invaluable,” while the Athenaeum says that “it would be difficult to 
imagine a book more fairminded.’ 


Prospectus sent on application. 


The Child Welfare Movement 


By JANET LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc., Dean of 
the Household and Social Science Department, King’s 
College for Women; in which the development of the 
movement, its organisation, the opportunities for service 
which present themselves, and the laws which affect 
the work are fully discussed. Cloth, 7s. net (june 3). 


The Joy of Education 


By WILLIAM PLATT. With an Introduction by 
Professor JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc. 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 





























ei SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” iii 


It is frequently suggested that the art of true oratory has 
become lost, and the reason for this is that so few trouble 
to-day to study the art of public speaking. All that is 
really necessary is a definite SYSTEM that introduces 
method in dealing with whatever subject it is desired to 


speak upon. 
“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and 
Method for Extempore Speaking 
is such a system, as it develops the faculties of the mind to think quickly 
ves you the power of CONCENTRATION and ability to express yourself 
LUENTLY and EFFECTIVELY without the use of notes. 
The course is conducted personally by one who has trained many prominent 
ublic speakers, including preachers, lecturers and business men. Benefit 
ay any h and ¥ ~~ —y ~~ pe 
ne Student ites: “ Your lessons have opened Fone a 
I had not ae SHS Sh 08 SY PE Guay Ge 
but in the preparation, method, 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, and read what 
others say about it. 
Full Particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A, (Desk S), 
** Whafedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 
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ME- JOHN LANE’S campaign on behalf of new novelists, 
which was inaugurated by the publication of ‘“ The Story 


_ of a New Zealand River” (By JANE MANDER, 8s. 6d. net), is 


carried a step further by the appearance of 


THE GREAT LEVIATHAN 


By D. A. BARKER. 7s. net. 


Mr. Barker is a writer for whom a great future is prophesied, 
and in the method and original style of ‘‘ The Great Leviathan ”’ 
he has achieved a fine success. 





It is the story of an idealist, who sees himself improving 
the world by drastic expedients, meets with failure and 
survives it. 








AT YPRES WITH 
BEST - DUNKLEY 


By A. H. FLOYD. With map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘ At Ypres with Best-Dunkley ” is a straightforward narrative, 
auiae compiled from the letters and diaries written by the 
author during the summer of 1917. Perfectly candid and out- 


spoken, it contains much matter which could not possibl 
po: P y 
have been published in war-time. 
SATAN : THE WASTER 
A PHILOSOPHICAL WAR DRAMA 
By VERNON LEE, author of “Hortus Vite,’ “ The 
Enchanted Woods,” &c. ros. 6d. net. 


A philosophical treatise on war in the form of a play. The 
argument was, of course, suggested by the late war, and is 
directed against the fashionable shibboleths with which we 
cloak war's monstrosity. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 1. 
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attitude to Sophocles based not only on genuine enthusiasm 
but—in spite of a few lapses—real insight both into his 
method and his meaning. The only question that still 
troubles a more earnest-minded than clever student of 
ancient and modern dramatic poetry is, as already indicated, 
whether all these things will combine. 

“Simple in structure, superbly rich in execution ”— 
“the greatest and the most typical work of Sophocles ” 
—in everything that he writes about the @dipus at Colonus, 
and especially with regard to the hero’s spiritual majesty 
before his mysterious passing away from life, Prof. Norwood 
is admirable in matter and manner alike. The dramatic 
point of the much misunderstood end of the Ajar could 
not be better explained; ‘these quarrels bring into relief 
the proud nobility of the man who lies between (italics ours) 
the disputants, dead because he would not stay to rehabili- 
tate himself by such bickering.” 

On the Trachinial, too, Prof. Norwood is, in his general 
interpretation, really illuminating, but now we recur to our 
one ground of quarrel with him. If the opening speech 
of the heroine in this play is really such a mixture of the 
horrible and the ludicrous as he would make out, it may 
then be ‘absolute Euripides,” but—bang goes the play. 
As inevitably as a pin-prick will puncture a whole tyre, so 
must a flippant introduction of what Prof. Norwood regards 
as the central character effectually prevent us from ever 
taking her pathos seriously ; thus does the critic stultify 
all his own most pregnant comments. Again, is it not 
strange to find a good Sophoclean, one who can see that an 
Ajax or CEdipus may be a great character without being 
an embodiment of all the virtues desired by modern senti- 
ment, describing his author’s Heracles as a “ coarse and 
stupid ‘man of action’ who is yet”—etc. Demigods— 
that is, people who achieve great things, monster-slayers 
and civilisers—are apt to be in Sophocles what they are 
in fact, liable to violence, and both Aschylean and 
Sophoclean tragedy, it must never be forgotten, are essen- 
tially spectacular, not for the eye only, but for the imagi- 
nation. Once more, on the Philoctetes Prof. Norwood 
makes a really bad blunder; “the merest beginner in 
duplicity ” would not have revealed his ruse, as Neoptolemus 
does before it had succeeded—the merest beginner in 
Sophocles should see that this, so far from being a “ fault 
in construction,” is one of the formative data of the plot ; 
it is not merely an expression, but the principal one, of 
Neoptolemus’ own character. Similarly with regard to 
the strange question, why did not the poet make the arrival 
of the Corinthian messenger in @dipus the King due to 
some act of the hero’s as are the other steps which lead up 
to his terrible discovery. The answer is that news of the 
deaths of relatives does not arrive inthis agreeably opportune 
manner; that it would be ruinous to the whole point of 
the tragedy to make (Edipus sole mover of its action, 
fate having been against him from the first, and its malig- 
nancy requiring to be kept up, and that external inter- 
vention at some point by fates or heavens is a regular 
feature of this poet’s dramatic machinery. 

In the chapter on Aischylus Prof. Norwood is rather 
more uniformly good. He is first-rate on the Prometheus. 
‘“‘ All the secondary characters act as a foil to bring the 
central figure into massive relief. Each has some touch of 
Prometheus; Hephestus, pity without self-sacrifice; Cratos, 
strength without reflection; the Nymphs, tenderness 
without force... . . Io, sensibility to suffering without 
the vision which learns the lesson of pain.” The con- 
clusion of the Eumenides is well described as “not the 
degradation of religion”? which it might have become in 
the hands of a lesser man, “but the apotheosis of politics.” 
Though the Agamemnon inspires Prof. Norwood to an excel- 
lent comparison and contrast of Io with Cassandra, we feel 
bound to state our opinion that his whole treatment of this 
play particularly suffers from his old apprenticeship to 
Verrall. 

“ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson once, when protest was raised 


* mantle. 


against his disparagement of a Mrs. Montague’s essay on 
Shakespeare, and it was pointed out that she had shown 
how seriously Voltaire had mistaken his author—a thing 
which nobody else had shown—“ Sir,” came the unanswer- 
able retort, ‘ nobody elsé has thought it worth while.” 
That occasion inevitably recurs to us as we hear Prof. 
Norwood say of Verrall’s theory of one or another Greek 
tragedy it “ has never been answered.” At the same time, 
it may be permissible to agree with Boswell that this good 
lady had done a real service in stepping into the breach, 
“considering how many young people were misled” by 
the critic’s ‘‘ witty, though false, observations,” and for 
just that reason we propose momentarily to assume her 
Verrall’s allegations of grave flaws in the plots 
of these plays as ordinarily understood are purely sophis- 
tical; his argument always rests on principles which no 
experienced play-reader of any decent imagination ever 
consciously accepts, as that events must not follow one 
another with a rapidity which would be impossible in real 
life or that a poetic dramatist is consistent in material 
details. But the most fatal objection to his Agamemnon- 
theory is that it simply destroys the poetry. What a mag- 
nificent opening is that where the night-watchman suddenly 
descries the beacon which means that Troy has fallen! 
Regard it as a bonfire lit by a gang of conspirators, and the 
grand lines about it become mere turgidity. But Logic 
herself often turns out in the long run to have been on the 
side of the angels, and it may be doubted whether any one of 
Verrall’s theories can really stand even upon its own legs. 
On the Jon of Euripides, for example, he alludes at least 
twice to the boy’s “ horror ”’ at the suggestion that he may 
be the product of a rape committed by his patron god. 
Not only is there no smallest indication of this in the text 
but the most explicit assertion of the contrary. In just 
the same way does Prof. Norwood refer to the young priest’s 
“ cold disgust ’” when this crude fact is quite authoritatively 
stated by Athena at the end; whereas, what Ion actually 
says expresses nothing but satisfaction and definitely dis- 
claims surprise. 

We have paid this book the compliment of criticising it 
by the highest standard, and the worst we have to say 
about it is no more serious than the above. In its defects as 
in its merits it is characteristic of the age, and so may well 
become a standard work. “ Intoxicatingly beautiful, 
coldly sordid ”—even one who cannot see how either the 
Bacche or any other play can be these two things at once 
may feel how thoroughly this faculty for having it both 
ways must appeal to the modern taste for paradox. And 
the book, it must be said again, is full of good things. In 
his comments on individual characters Prof. Norwood is 
excellent throughout. His analysis of structure and 
machinery is almost always careful and penetrating without 
being finical, and his illustrations or parallels from modern 
English or other schools of drama are invariably both 
interesting and apt. 


CHAFF AND GRAIN 


Grain and Chaff from an English Manor. By Arrnur H. 
Savory. Oxford: Blackwell. 21s. 


The reminiscences collected in this volume go back to the 
middle years of the last century when the author took 
possession of the manor and farm of Aldington, near Eves- 
ham, Worcestershire. They are interesting reminiscences 
and bear upon most aspects of village and agricultural 
life, besides showing a scholarly interest in the dialect, 
place names and other local characteristics. The first 
chapters are devoted to descriptions of the various farm 
servants and labourers employed, and they will awaken 
similar recollections in the minds of all who have had any- 
thing to do with those who work “on the land.” Times 
are changing fast and the old-fashioned labourer is dying 
out—but outside the home counties, “the land” still 
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breeds that particular mixture of practical wisdom, worldly 
ignorance, cautious speech and homely wit which makes 
the old-fashioned labourer so classic a personality. 'Towns- 
folk, with their quick, superficial talk, their unreserved 
behaviour, always seem lacking in character beside the 
laconic “ Jarges”’ and ‘‘ Toms” who think so long before 
they speak and then emit remarks of such surprising point 
and brevity. The labourer, as Mr. Savory says, very rarely 
expresses himself in superlatives: ‘‘a usefulish lot,” “a 
smartish few,” is about the limit to which he will go. 
“Wonderfully satisfied” is East Anglian for the ugly 
Cockney “ awfully pleased.” “‘ Villagers accept the novel 
significations which time or fashion gradually confer upon 
old words very unreadily. They connect the word ‘friend ’ 
with the signification ‘ benefactor’ only. ... I told an 
old labourer that my little daughter considered him a great 
friend of hers. He looked puzzled and replied: ‘ Well, I 
don’t know as I ever gave her anything.’ They still dis- 
tinguish between two words now carrying the same meaning. 
I told a man that I was afraid some work he had for me would 
give him a lot of trouble. He corrected me: ‘ T’will be 
no trouble, master, only /abour.’”” We quote another gem 
of cautious speech. ‘Tom had a way of assenting to a state- 
ment without committing himself to definite argument. 
I once asked him who the leaders had been in a disorderly 
incident, being aware that he knew. I suggested the names, 
but the nearest approach to assent which I could extract 
was, ‘If you spakes again you'll be wrong.’” 

Mr. Savory does not think much of modern education, 
and he pokes fun, no doubt with good reason, at parish 
councils. ‘‘ Ina village in Worcestershire where an approach 
road crossed a brook by a ford, during floods the current 
was sometimes so strong as to constitute a danger to horses 
and carts. The village pundits, therefore, in council 
assembled, considered the matter and after an extended 
debate the following resolution was carried unanimously : 
That a notice board be erected on the spot, bearing the 
inscription : ‘ When this board is covered with water, it is 
dangerous to attempt to cross the ford.’ ” 

There is good chaff in this book, like the above, as well as 
grain. The chapters on Cider, Hops, Apples, Ridge and 
Furrow are most instructive. There are a few dull pages of 
clerical and other stories—clerical stories are somehow 
always dull. The list of old English words and phrases 
still to be heard in Worcestershire warms the cockles of an 
English heart. The Saxon plural is still in ‘use ; ‘‘ housen ” 
for houses, ‘‘ flen” for fleas. Intelligent school inspectors 
do not correct the children for using the ancient form. 


WAR PICTURES 
Realities of War. 


net. 
Sir P. Gibbs was by far the best of our descriptive war- 
reporters. His manner, his outlook are so frankly emotional 
that no one could take his despatches as anything but presen- 
tations of things seen and heard, essays in emotional ex- 
perience rather than in spiritual truth. In this new book 
he combines his old method with one for which he is not so 
suited. He has obviously suffered, as all sensitive observers 
must have, from what he saw and experienced ; and he has 
suffered, too, from the need, imposed by the censorship, of 
holding his tongue when he would have spoken, of turning 
a blind eye to things he saw. Now, with the peace, the 
censorship passes, and Mr. Gibbs releases much of the 
bitterness in his soul. We wish he had made a rather more 
coherent and definite essay on the blunders and tragedies 
of our Staff work. As it is, the book is a very disjointed 
series of impressions, some astonishingly vivid, through 
which runs a determined but not bitter attack on Staff 
methods, Staff officers and a good many generals, 
Of the precise value of this criticism it is difficult to be 
certain. Mr. Gibbs is extremely candid; he does not 
argue; he states with remarkable force the opinion of the 


By Putmip Gress. Heinemann. 15s. 





men who fought on the behaviour of the men who arranged 
the fighting. Nearly always is that opinion unfavourable ; 
sometimes savagely unfavourable. The whole system was 
condemned by one battalion officer : 

G.H.Q. was a close corporation in the hands of the military 
clique who had muddled through the South African war, and was 
now going to muddle through a worse one. They were, he said, 
entrenched behind impenetrable barricades of old _moth-eaten 
traditions, red tape, and caste privilege. They were, of course, 
patriots who believed that the Empire depended on their system, 
They had no doubt of their inherent right to conduct the war, which 
was “ their war,” without finterference or criticism or publicity, 
« They worked late into the night—that is to say, they went 
back to their offices after dining at mess—* So frightfully busy, 
you know, old man *—and kept their lights burning and smoked 
cigarettes, and rang each other up on the telephone with futile 
questions, and invented new ways of preventing something from 
being done somewhere. 

The accusation is familiar. Mr. Gibbs restates many times, 
with passion, with humour, and sometimes with actual 
instances; but he never does what he might do—he never 
writes a reasoned account of the failure of our G.H.Q., nor 
gives us an opportunity of comparing it with other Staff 
work, It is that which is important. Is it that modern 
war is so involved, so complicated, that no Staff work can 
be continuously efficient? Are the people wrong who 
believe in war being a science? Is it after all an art for 
which only occasionally a genius is equal—a Cwsar, a 
Napoleon, a Sherman? That seems to us at least a possible 
theory, though such an admission would not mean that 
our G.H.Q. did not very often! do worse than was either 
necessary or probable. 

Apart from its criticism of Staff work, Mr. Gibbs’ volume 
is chiefly valuable for his notes on the clash of nationalities. 
Indeed, what he has to say about the French and the English, 
the German and the English, the Australians and the New 
Zealanders makes us wish he had given more space to this 
side of war. He is emphatic that the average fighting 
Englishman had no hatred for Fritz. He tells an amusing 
story of a scene he witnessed at the Domhof in Cologne, 
when three officers compared notes with their waiter as 
to a battle they had all been in. The young waiter had 
been at Manchester, and Mr. Gibbs heard him utter an 
epigram which deserves to be added to those which try to 
give a national difference in a phrase : 

It was when a Staff officer of ours, rather worse for wine, had been 
making a scene with the head waiter, bullying him in a strident 
voice. * Some English gentlemen are swine,” said the young waiter. 
“ But all German gentlemen are swine.” 

There is an uncomfortable note in which Mr. Gibbs tells us 
how a lady of Amiens complained bitterly how English 
officers took advantage of the hospitality given them, got 
engaged to French girls of good family, and then left them 
without a word. “ You English are all hypocrites. You 
boast that you play the game. It is untrue. You play 
with good girls as though they were grues, and that no 
Frenchman would dare to do. . . . When the English 
army goes away from France it will leave many bitter 
memories because of that.” 

For the rest the book is full of war-vignettes, sharply 
stated, bitter, ridiculous, sordid, tragic, beastly and heroic. 
We like best among the anecdotes that which tells of a 
French friend Mr. Gibb§ introduced to the mess of the 
15th Gordons : 


He sat next the Colonel and the eight pipers played behind his 


chair. He went pale, deadly white, and presently swooned off his 
chair and the Gordons thought it the finest tribute to 


their pipes. 
There are other races than the French which will commiserate 
that fainting guest. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Chill Hours, Wy Heren Mackay. 

Mrs. Mackay’s sketches have French subjects, and all have the war 
for their period. Her book, according to A. M., who contributes an 
Introduction, represents France at a time when Germany had been 


Melrose. 6s. net. 
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2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4 


Bratt i is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its effects. 
No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exterminate Cock 
or 5s. per tin, post free from Howarrns, 471 Crooke 


roaches. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 


moore Road, Sheffield. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 





ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES.—June 3rd. Como, Maggiore, Lugano, 
Geneva, etc. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 
ITALIAN TYROL—July 3rd. Fassa and Ampezzo Dolomites. 


a 4 weeks, 65 gns. 
DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. _—— Cortina, Innsbruck, Tre Croce, etc. 
weeks. 65 gns. 
HILL TOWNS OF NORTH ‘TAL Y. Sept. 
Miss Bisuor, F.R,G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED. 
SPRING AND SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

IntaAnD and Coast Resorts or Great Britain. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
PaRis AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
ITALY. SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, 





BeLGium, Norway. 
Inclusive Charges. Passports Obtained. 
Write for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED 


84 PICCADILLY, W.1., 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 1. 





:4St SOURNE. — Vegetarion Guest House. Best locality. Rest 
for those needing it. Sea bathing, the glorious Downs, Tennis, etc., for the 
energetic.—Mrs. Rocrrs (diploma for cookery), 2 Jevingten Gardens. 





CARAVAN TO LET. 

OR TOURING IN SCOTLAND, July, August, and September, 
12 guineas a month, completelv furnished. Sleeping accommodation for 4. Tents 
also if required Horse can be hired at £2 a week 

Apply Mrs. Bertram Smirn, Broomlands, Beattock. 





ARGATE.—Two bedrooms and sitting-room in well-furnished 
house, in select part, in view of sea. Good cooking. Would let house furnished 
for two or three months.—Mrs. CLarkE, 15 Westbrook Gardens. 


PPOFULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 


—Mattruusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 


Post free 2d, 


Re =apees OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 

All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 
Index for Vol. XIV. is now ready and may be 
obtained on application. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XIV. 
be ready shortly, price 7s. and $2s, respectively. 
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defeated, but when France was not yet victor, and represents wonder- 
fully the current “apathy and listlessness.”” Mrs. Mackay is certainly 
a philosopher, if a philosopher is one for whom the cheerfulness never 
breaks through. Nor can the unrelieved melancholy of her pages be 
attributed to a propagandist intention ; Mrs. Mackay does not write 
in order to *“* show up ” the misery of war, however clearly her pages 
may indicate that misery. We do not even find in Chill Hours any 
attitude towards war in general, or (beyond what is implied in tender 
appreciation of the French character) towards the recent war. It is 
simply that her natural sensitiveness to the “ chill” side of things 
was heightened by the devastating experiences of these latter years. 
Undoubtedly, she has, as a story-teller, a gift for unhappy endings. 
But perhaps the best things in her book are not the imaginative sketches 
but the simple recitals of things seen. She has a story, “* Their Places,” 
about a soldier on leave, which is remarkable for its rendering of a 
world where there is nothing but dull acquiescence in pain. It needed 
no art, however, to report effectively the death of the illiterate Zouave, 
whose last letter to his sweetheart, “* scrawled like all the others,” 
misspelt, and full of houghts and crosses, ended suddenly ina straight, 
firm line, ‘“* Here are the shadows gathering.” Mrs. Mackay is least 
successful in what we suppose to be an attempt at a prose poem, the 
piece entitled ‘* Nostalgia.” ‘‘ Nostalgia’? moves A. M. to amaze- 
ment, and the reader is told to observe the “ extraordinary jewelled 
beauty of the actual words which form the author’s style.’ How an 
actual word can have a jewelled beauty is not quite clear; but the 
reader suspects that what he is being asked to admire is Mrs. Mackay’s 
fatal and (in view of the grim character of her observation of life) 
incongruous facility for pretty writing. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been a bit more cheerful, the low 
level to which some shares had fallen having brought 
in buyers. ‘Textile shares, however, have been 


weak, the remarks of Sir Herbert Dixon, the chairman of 


the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, at the 
meeting of that company in Manchester, in which he 
referred to the boom in textiles as a modern South Sea 
Bubble, having created an unpleasant impression. There is 
no doubt that some of the prices that have been paid for 
cotton mills are too high and would require a long con- 
tinuance of present abnormal conditions to justify them. 
Some of the people who paid these inflated prices for cotton 
mills are now stirring up muddy water, and trying to divert 
attention from their bad bargains by raising an agitation 
against the Excess Profits Duty, which will undoubtedly 
be blamed for every big business failure during the next 
year or two. The Essex, Kent and Middlesex Loan is 
interesting as it represents the first joint operation of this 
sort between counties in this country. The total is 
£5,000,000 of 6 per cent. stock, issued at £95 10s. per cent., 
and is repayable at par at latest on June Ist, 1960, the 
borrowers having the option of redeeming at par on or after 
June 1st, 1940. The new stock is a trustee security and is 
quite good of its kind, although it will no doubt be followed 
by equally, and possibly still more, attractive investments 
of a similar character. 
* * ok 
The decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to retain- 

and even increase—the Excess Profits Duty came as a 
severe disappointment to the rubber share market, where 
it had confidently been anticipated that that duty would be 
removed. The inequalities of this duty are perhaps more 
marked in the rubber plantations industry than in any 
other, for a company which had reached full production 
prior to 1914 may go scot-free, whereas another which had 
sunk its capital in developing a plantation for five or six 
years, and only started to produce on a large scale after 
1914, has to bear the full brunt of the duty. It is noticeable, 
however, that on any depression it is not possible to buy 
many good rubber shares, holders generally being more 
convinced of the assured future of the industry than perhaps 
in any other field of investment. Various circumstances 
point to this view being shared by the big manufacturers, 
who, as consumers of this commodity, have to take a definite 
view as to the future course of its price. The director of an 
important rubber-producing company told me the other 
day that although the market price of rubber is now about 
2s. per lb., manufacturers had offered to buy the whole of 
his company’s production up to the end of 1928 at 2s. 7d. 
per lb.; and at the annual general meeting of the F.M.S. 
Rubber Planters’ Estates, Ltd., the chairman stated that 
the company had sold forward for delivery at Singapore 
about 484,000 Ibs. at a price equivalent to 2s. 34d. per Ib. 
in London, and that it had made a contract to deliver 
268,800 Ibs. (120 tons) during 1921 at a price equivalent 


to 2s. 94d. per Ib. in London. Readers of these notes are 
accustomed to optimistic views with regard to the future of 
rubber, and the largely increased dividends that are now 
being declared week by week by rubber companies is already 
a partial justification of this opinion. Those whose avail- 
able capital is not large enough to be spread over a number 
of rubber-producing companies may achieve the same 
object by purchasing shares in trust or investment com- 
panies having large holdings in rubber plantation com- 
panies, and purchases at present prices of Rubber Planta- 
tions Investment Trust £1 shares at about 34s., Eastern 
International Rubber and Produce Trust at about 27s. 6d., 
City Association £1 shares at about 21s. 6d.,and Operators 
‘Trust 2s. shares at about 3s., should not only receive good 
dividends, but should also see considerable capital 
appreciation. 
* * * 

Oil is becoming very much in evidence in international 
politics. In the share markets it has been exceedingly 
prominent for the last three or four years, it having become 
far and away the most active section of all the markets ; 
in fact, with the possible, and more recent, exception of 
textiles, over-speculation in oils is probably responsible 
more than any other class of share for the manner in which 
the banks are now curtailing credit facilities. As to the 
future prosperity of the oil industry itself there can be 
no doubt, and it is so international in scope that Govern- 
mental action, short of a concerted international character, 
cannot possibly cope with it. In fact, the tendency of 
the times seems to be for governments to endeavour to 
get taken into partnership with the giant oil combines 
rather than to attempt to control them. Oil companies 
owning one property only are as speculative as any mine, 
and should therefore be avoided by persons who are not 
prepared to risk the entire loss of the capital invested ; 
but this does not apply to such great undertakings as Shell 
Transport, Royal Dutch, and Burmah Oil. The following 
table shows the highest prices of the current year and the 
present price; it will be seen that the percentage fall is 
least in the case of the Royal Dutch, which has been recom- 
mended on several occasions in these notes at prices very 
much below the present quotation. This is still the safest 
and best oil share available. 


Highest Present Fall. 
Price. Price. 
Shell Transport and Trading ¢£ s. d. eed. ad 
Company oe a ) re 412 6 
Royal Dutch os « BO. Bes 4 0 0 
Burmah Oil oe — ea 8 7 6 
Trinidad Leaseholds coe ae a we 8 0 0 : 2s 
Mexican Eagle i oo Sue © ws 9 00 3810 0 
* * * 


Although the absence of German and Austrian competi- 
tion has benefited certain British industries very consider- 
ably, in so far as it has conferred upon them a monopoly 
for the time being, it is gradually becoming perceptible 
that other industries are suffering in consequence. Thus, 
the glass-making industry is complaining of the serious 
shortage of carbonate of potash, and manufacturers of the 
finest qualities of glass-ware state that they cannot obtain 
satisfactory results from the material supplied by makers 
in this country, and that owing to the scarcity of supplies 
British glass makers are finding it very difficult to recover 
their pre-war eminence in the home and foreign markets. 
At the general meeting of the British Cotton and Wool 
Dyers’ Association, held in Manchester at the end of last 
week, the chairman referred to the general outcry there 
was for more and a greater variety of dyes, and stated that 
a great proportion of the dyes now being made are not so 
highly concentrated as were the pre-war German dyes. 
He paid due tribute, however, to the excellent results 
that had been achieved by British makers of dyes, but 
said that for some time to come it is generally recognised 
that certain colours must necessarily be imported. At the 
meeting of the British Dyestuffs Corporation (in which the 
Government is interested), held in Manchester on the 
same day, the chairman, Sir Henry Birchenough, proudly 
pointed out the enormous progress that had been made 
in the building up of a huge research organisation which, 
under the leadership of some of the most brilliant chemists 
of the country, is now employing about 100 chemists of 
high attainments, who are continuously engaged on research 
work. A. Emit Davies. 








